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F Madame de Montfort 
could not teach Leam 
some of the things gene- 
rally considered essential 
to the education of a 
gentlewoman ; if her or- 
thography was disorderly, 
her grammar shaky, her 
knowledge of geography, 
history, and languages 
best expressed by 2, and 
her moral perceptions 
never clear and seldom 
straight ; she was yet far 
in advance of a girl whose 
training in all things was 
so infinitely below even 
her own dwarfed standard. 

Madame could read 
with native grace and 


commendable fluency, making nimble leap-frogs over the heads of 
the exceptionally hard passages; but Leam had to spell every third 
word, and then she made a mess of it. Madame did know that eight 
and seven are fifteen, but Leam could not get beyond five and five 
are ten and one over makes eleven. If Madame thought deception 
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the indispensable condition of pleasant companionship, and lies the 
current coin of good society—in which she certainly sided with the 
majority of believing Christians—Leam would be none the worse for 
a@ little softening of that crude out-speaking of hers, which was less 
sincerity than the hardness of youthful ignorance and the insolence 
of false pride. If Madame was only lacquer and not clear gold all 
through, Leam had not the grace of even the thinnest layer of varnish, 
and might well take lessons in the religion of appearances and that thing 
which we call manner. Madame did know at least how to bear herself with 
the seeming of a lady, and could say her shibboleth as it ought to be said. 
Thus, she ate with delicacy and held her knife nicely poised and balanced, 
but Leam grasped hers like a whanger, and cut off pieces of meat anyhow, 
which, as often as not, she took from the point. Mamma had eaten with 
her knife grasped also like a whanger, and why might not she? she said 
when Madame remonstrated and gave her a lecture on the esthetics of the 
table. And why should she not make her bread her plate, and hold 
both bread and meat in her hand if she liked? Why was she to wipe 
her lips when she drank? and why, travelling farther afield, was she to 
speak when she was spoken to if she would rather be silent? Why get 
up from her chair when ladies like Mrs. Harrowby and Mrs. Birkett came 
into the room ? they did not get up from their chairs when she went into 
their rooms, and mamma never did. And why might she not say what 
she thought and show what she disliked ? Mamma said what she tanh 
and showed what she disliked, ahd mamma's rule was her law. ~ 

All these objections Madame had to combat, and all these things ' 
and many more beside. Andias Leam was yOing, and as even the hi 
youth is unconsciously plastic. “because uncdiisciously imitative, th ‘diave 
instructress did really make some imprégsion ; so that when she assured 
the incredulous neighbourhood of Leam’ 8 jihproverti at she‘had more solid 
data than always underlaid her’ words; amd wag p initio’ in her as- 
sertion. igiie 

Religion too was another point on riot oreo new a old met 
in collision, Madame was of course what ig meant by the Tin religious.”” 
Her orthodoxy was undoubted, and the mist rigid ‘ihyestig@tion could not 
have discovered an unsound spot'‘anywhére,, “ix, a ® 


This childlike acceptance, this faithful a one of the things 
for which the Tector liked her so well. He.bad a) und contempt for 
science and scepticism together ; and.an.unbeliever, even iflearned in the 
stars and old bones, ranked with him as.’ knav por a: Sand sometimes 
both. His pet joke, which was not original, was that there was only one 
letter of difference between septic and sceptic,~ tid"df the two thie séeptic 
was the more unsavoury. 

Being then pious, Madame had hung about her walls short texts 
in fancy lettering, with a great deal of scroll-work in gold and carmine to 
make them look pretty. When she came into possession of Leam’s mind, 
she was shocked at her ignorance of all the sayings that were so familiar 
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to-herself and other persons of respectability.: ‘Leam: knew nothing but a 
few barbarous prayers to saints, used: more after the fashion of/charms 
than anything else; the ave and the!paternoster said incorrectly and not 
understood when: said: ' Wherefore Madame caused to be illuminated some 
texts for her room too, as lessons always before her eyes, and counter-charms 
to those heathenish invocations in which the child put her sole faith and 
trast of salvation, And among other things she gave her the Ten Command- 
ments, very charmingly done. Round each commandment were pictures, 
emblems, symbolic flowers, all enclosed in fancy seroll-work of an elabo- 
rate kind. Really it was a very creditable piece of bastard art, and Mr. 
Dundas was moved almost to tears by it. Madame did it herself—so she 
said with a tender little smile—as a pleasant surprise for poor dear Leam 
on her fifteenth birthday. And Leam was so far tamed in that she 
suffered the tables to be hung up in her bed-room ; and even found pleasure 
in looking at them. The pictures of Ruth and Naomi; of the thief run- 
ning away with the money-bags; of a woman lying prostrate with long 
hair and a broken lily at her side ; of a murdered man prone in the snow 
and a frightened-looking bravo half covering his face in his cloak fleeing 
away in the darkness, with a bowl marked “ poison ’’ and a dagger drip- 
ping with blood in the margin—all these pictures, which stood. against 
the commandments they illustrated, fascinated her greatly. The colours 
and the gilding, the flowers and the emblems, pleased her ; and she took 
the texts sandwiched between as the jalap in the jam. 

At first she thought it impious to have them there at all, because they 
were in the Bible, and mamma used to say that good Christians never read 
the Bible. It was a holy book which only priests might use ; and when 
those pigs of Protestants looked into it and read it, just as they would read 
the newspaper, they profaned it. But by force of habit she reconciled her- 
self to the profanity, and by frequent looking at the art got the literature 
into her head. And when it was there she did not find anything in it to 
be afraid of or to condemn as too mysteriously holy for her knowledge. 

All of which was so much to the good ; and Mr. Dundas had no words 


_ strong enough whereby to express his gratitude to the fair woman who had 


saved his child from destruction by giving her the Ten Commandments 
made pretty by adjuncts of bastard art. 

But had it not been for Alick Corfield Madame la Marquise de Mont- 
fort would not have made quite so much way. Alick and Leam used to 
meet in Steel’s Wood ; and when Leam carried her perplexitiesto Alick, and 
Alick told her that she ought to yield and gave her the reasons why—after 
first fiercely combating him, telling him he was stupid, wicked; unkind— 
she always ended by promising to obey; and when Leam promised, the 
thing agreed to might be considered done. In point of fact, then, it was 
Alick who was really moulding her, in excess of that unconscious plasticity 
and imitation already spoken of. But this was one of the things which 
the .world did not: know, and where judgment went awry in - con- 


sequenee. . 
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Of course the neighbourhood saw what was coming ; what must come 
indeed by the very force of circumstances. The friendship which had 
sprung up from the first between Mr. Dundas and Madame could not 
stop at friendship now, when both were free and evidently so necessary to 
each other. For Madame, with that noble frankness backed by wise 
reticence characteristic of her, had told everyone of her loss by which she 
had been necessitated to become Leam’s governess; always adding: ‘‘ So 
that I am glad to be able to work, seeing that I am obliged to do so; as 
I could not borrow, even for a short time; I am too proud for that, and 
I hope too honest! ”’ 

Wherefore, as she was evidently Leam’s salvation, according to her own 
account, and Sebastian was confessedly her income, and a very good one 
too, there was no reason why their several lines should not coalesce 
in indissoluble union, and one home be made to serve them instead of 
two. As indeed it came about. 

When the year of conventional mourning had been perfected, on the 
anniversary of the very day when poor Pepita died, the final words were 
said, the last frail barrier of Madame’s conjugal memories ‘and widowed 
regrets was removed, and Sebastian Dundas went home the gladdest man in 
England. ll that long bad past was now to be redeemed, and he had 
made a good bargain with life to have passed through even so much 
misery to come at the end into such reward ! 

Nothing startled him, nothing chilled him. When Madame, laying 
her hand on his arm, said in a kind of playful candour infinitely bewitch- 
ing, ‘‘ Remember, dear friend, I told you beforehand that I have lost all 
my fortune. In marrying me you marry only myself with my past, my 
child, and my liabilities,” his mind repudiated the idea of the flimsiest 
shadow on that past, the faintest blur on its spotless record. 

As for her child, it was his; he would give it his name, it should be 
dearer to him than his own ; which, all things considered, was not an over- 
whelming provision of love; and her liabilities—whatever they were—he 
would be glad to discharge them as a proof of his love for her, and the 
forging of another golden link between them. 

He doubted nothing, believed all, and loved as much as he believed. He 
was happy, radiant, content ; the woman whom he loved loved him and had 
consented to become his wife ; in giving her dear self to him she was also 
accepting security and devotion at his hands—and what more can a true 
man want, than to be of good service to the woman he loves? If women 
like to minister, it is the pride of men to protect; and if the vow to endow 
with all his worldly goods is a fable in fact, it is true as an instinctive 
feeling. 

When Mrs. Harrowby heard that the marriage was positively arranged, 
she sat with her daughters at a kind of inquest on their dead friendship 
with Sebastian Dundas, and came to the conclusion that they must know 
something more definite now about this person calling herself Madame la 
Marquise de Montfort. Asa stranger it was all very well to overlook 
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the vagueness of her biography. They were not committed to anything 
really dangerous by simply visiting a householder among them ; but it was 
another matter if she was to be married to one of themselves. Then they 
must learn who she really was, and Mr. Dundas must satisfy them, scru- 
pulously, else they should decline to know her. 

‘¢ Tt will make a great gap in our society,” said kindly Josephine, who, 
having the most to suffer, had forgiven the most readily. 

‘‘ Gap or no gap, it is what we owe to ourselves,” said Mrs. Harrowby. 

‘* And to Edgar,” added Maria. 

‘“‘T shall call on Sebastian to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Harrowby, laying 
aside her knitting with the air of a minister who has dictated his protocol 
and has now only to sign the clean copy. 

‘‘ Sleep on it, mamma,” pleaded Josephine. 

‘¢ Tt will make no difference,”’ returned the mother; and her elder two 
echoed in concert ‘I hope not.” 

The next day Mrs. Harrowby did call on Mr. Dundas, and, finding 
that gentleman at home, succeeded in speaking her mind. She conveyed 
her ultimatum as a corporate not individual resolution, speaking in the 
name of the ‘ladies of the place,” which she was scarcely entitled to do. 

Mr. Dundas declined to satisfy her. Indeed, it would have been diffi- 
cult for him to have done so, seeing that he knew no more of Madame de 
Montfort, his intended wife, than what they all knew; which was sub- 
stantially nothing; unless her fancy autobiography could be called 
something. He spoke however as if he had her private memoirs and all 
the branches, roots, and bole of the family tree in his pocket; and he 
spoke loftily, with the intimation that she was superior to all at North 
Aston, Mrs. Harrowby herself included. 

This interview, with its demand unsatisfied and its assertions unproved, 
sent the coolness already existing between the Hill and Andalusia Cottage 
down to freezing point ; and the worst of it was that Mrs. Harrowby did not 
find backers. The neighbourhood did not take up the cause as she ex- 
pected it would. It halted midway and faced both sides, in the manner 
so dear to English respectability ; less cordial to Mr. Dundas and Madame 
than it would have been had Mrs. Harrowby been friendly, but unwilling 
to follow her to the bitter end. As they said to each other, it was all very 
well for Mrs. Harrowby to be so severe on the marriage, because she was 
angry and disappointed ; and an angry and disappointed mother is ever un- 
reasonable ; but they who had no daughters to marry, really they did not 
see why they should persecute that poor Madame who was such pleasant 
company, and had behaved herself with so much propriety since she came. 
And if Sebastian Dundas was going to make a second mistake, that was 
his look-out, and would be his punishment. 

On the whole, the neighbourhood when polled was decidedly more 
friendly than hostile. The Corfields and Fairbairns were, as they had 
always been, neutrals of a genial tint, more for than against; Mr. and 
Mrs. Birkett were warm partisans ; and only Adelaide joined hands with 
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the Hill and said that Mrs. Harrowby was justified in her renunciation and 
that Madame was a wretch. And for the first time in her life the reetor's 
daughter spoke compassionately of Leam and humanely of Pepita ; saying 
of:the one how much she pitied her—having ‘such a woman for ‘her step- 
mother !—of the other that, horrible as she was, at least they knew the 
worst of her, which was more than they could say of Madame. 

She made her father very angry when she said these things, but she 
repeated them nevertheless ; and she knew that he dared not scold her too 
severely before the world for fear of that little something called conscience, 
and knowledge of the reason why he believed in Madame de Montfort so 
implicitly. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
RECKONING WITH LEAM. 


THE announcement of her father’s intended marriage with Madame ‘came 
on Leam with a crushing sense of terror and despair. Unobservant youth 
sées' little, and even what it does see it does not comprehend. Though the 
girl had accustomed herself by slow degrees to many works and ways which 
mamma had never known ; though the faculties which had been, as it were, 
imprisoned by that close-set hide-bound love of hers, were now a little 
loosened and set free; though the activities of youth were stirring in her, 
and her inner life, if still isolated, was a shade more expanded than of old, 
yet she had no desire for greater change, and she had no ‘keener vision 
for the world outside herself than before. She saw nothing of that diabolical 
thing which her father and Madame had been so long plotting as the out- 
come of their friendship, the parable of which her education had been the 
text: If her intelligence was warping out from the narrow limits in which 
her mother had confined it, it was still below the average—as’much as hér 
feverish love and tenacious loyalty were above. All ‘that she knew was 
—mamma dead was the same as mamma living, only to be more tenderly 
déalt with as she could not defend herself ; and that she wondered how papa 
could be so wicked as to affront her now that'she was not ablé to ‘punish 
him and let’ him know what she thought of him. 

When he told her that he was going to give her a new mother, dtie 
whom she must love as shé had loved her own poor dear mamma—he was 
so happy he could afford to be tender even to that terrible past and poor 
Pepita—Leam’s first sensation was one of terror, her first movement one 
of repulsion. She flung off the hand which he had laid on her shoulder 
and drew back a few steps, facing him, her breath held, her tragic eyes 
flashing, her face struck to stone by what she had heard. < 

‘“* Well, my dear, you need not look so surprised!” said “Mr. Dundas 
jauntily. ‘And you need not look so terrified. Your new mother will 
not hurt you.” 

“* She shall not be my mother, papa!” said Leam. ‘I will not own 
her.” 
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¢ You will do what I tell you to do,” her father returned with admir- 
able self-command. 

‘¢ Not when you tell me to do a crime,” flashed Leam. 

Mr. Dundas smiled. ‘‘ Your words are a trifle strong,” he said. 

‘‘ It is a crime!” she reiterated. ‘‘ But if you have forgotten mamma 
and want to affront her now that she cannot defend herself, I have not and 
never will!” 

Mr. Dundas smiled again. If he was so happy that he could afford to 
be tender to the past, so also could he afford to be patient with the present. 

‘‘ Foolish child!” he said compassionately ; ‘ you do not understand 
things yet.” 

_“T understand that I love mamma, and will not have this wicked 
woman in her place,” said Leam hotly. 

‘¢T think you will,” he answered, playing with his a “And 
in the future, my little daughter, you will thank me.’ 

‘‘Thank you! For what?” asked Leam. ‘ You made mamma 
miserable when she lived ; you and your Madame helped to kill her, and 
now you put this woman in her place. Papa, I wonder St. Jago lets you 
live!” 

‘‘ As St. Jago is kind enough to leave me in peace, perhaps you will 
follow his example. What a saint allows my little daughter may accept,” 
said Mr. Dundas mockingly. 

‘©No,” said Leam with pathetic solemnity. ‘If the saints forget 
mamma, I will not.” 

“My dear, you are a fool,” said Mr. Dundas. 

‘¢ You may call me what you like, but Madame shall not be my mother,” 
returned Leam. 

‘¢ Madame will be your mother because she will be my wife,” said Mr. 
Dundas slowly. ‘Unfortunately for you—perhaps for myself also— 
neither you nor I can alter the law of the land. The child must accept 
the consequences of the father’s act.” 

“ Then I will kill her!” cried Leam. , 

Her father laughed gaily. ‘‘I think we will brave this desperate 
danger,” hesaid. ‘It is a fearful threat I grant—an awful peril—but 
we must brave it for all that.” 

‘«Papa! ” said Leam, ‘‘I will pray to the saints that when you die you 
may not go to Heaven with mamma and me!” 

It was her last bolt, her supreme effort at threat and entreaty, and it 
meant everything. If her words of themselves would have amused Mr. 
Dundas as a child’s ignorant impertinence, the superstition of an untaught 
untutored mind, her looks and manner affected him painfully. True, he 
did not love her; on the contrary he disliked her, but all the same she 
was his child; and, dissected, realised, it was rather an awful thing that 
she had said. It showed an amount of hatred and contempt which went 
far beyond his dislike for her, and made him shudder at the strength of 
feeling, the tenacity of hate in one so young. 
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If more absurdity than good sense is talked about natural affection, 
still there is a residuum of fact underneath the folly; and Leam’s words 
had struck down to that smail residuum in her father’s heart. It was not 
that he was wounded sentimentally so much as in his sense of proprietor- 
ship, his paternal superiority, and he was angry rather than sorrowful. 
It made him feel that he had borne with her waywardness long enough 
now ; i} was time to put a stop to it. 

‘‘ Now, Leam, no more insolence and no more nonsense,” he said 
sternly. ‘‘ You have tried my patience long enough. This day month I 
marry Madame de Montfort, with or without your pleasure, my little girl. 
In a month after that I bring her home here as my wife, consequently 
your mother, the mistress of the house and of you. I give you the best 
guide, the best friend you have ever had or could have; you will live to 
value her as she deserves. Your own mother was not fit to guide you, 
your new one will make you all that my dearest hopes would have you. 
Now go. Think over what I have said. Ifyou do not like our arrange- 
ments, so much the worse for you.” 

‘‘ The saints will never let her come here as my mother. I will pray to 
them night and day to kill her,”’ said Leam in a deep voice, clenching her 
hands and setting her small square teeth, as her mother used to set hers, 
like a trap. 

Naturally, the second Mrs. Dundas could not be brought home with- 
out a certain upsetting of the old order and a rearrangement of things to 
suit the new. And the upsetting was not stinted, nor were the exer- 
tions of Mr. Dundas. He superintended everything himself, to the choice 
of a tea-cup, the looping of a curtain; and racked his brains to make his 
beloved’s bower the fit expression of his love, though never to his mind 
could it be worthy of her deserving. There was not an ornament in the 
place but was dedicated to her ; placed where she could see it on such and 
such an occasion ; and shifted twenty times a day for a more advantageous 
position. Everything which the house had of most beautiful was pressed 
into her service, and even Leam’s natural rights of inheritance were 
ignored for Madame’s better endowing. Lace, jewelry, trinkets, all that 
had been Pepita’s was now hers, and the man’s restless desire to make 
her rich and her home beautiful seemed insatiable. 

But there was always Leam in the background with whom he had to 
reckon; Leam, who wandered through the house in her straight-cut, plain 
black gown, made in the deepest fashion of mourning devisable, pale, 
silent, feverish, like an avenging spirit on his track ; undoing what he had 
done if he had profaned an embodied memory of her mother, and as im- 
pervious to his anger as he was to her despair. 

One day he carried from the drawing-room to the boudoir, whish was 
to be Madame’s and had been Pepita’s, a certain Spanish vase which had 
been a favourite ornament with her, because it reminded her of home. 
He fixed it firmly on the bracket destined for it, opposite the couch 
where he longed so ardently to see his fair and queenly loved one sitting 
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—he by her side, in the lovers’ paradise of secure content; but the next 
time he went into the room he found it lying in fragments on the floor. 
None of the servants knew how the mischance had happened ; the window 
was not open, and none of them had been in the room. How, then, came 
it there, broken on the floor? When he asked Leam, wandering by in that 
pale, feverish, avenging way of hers, he knew the truth. 

‘* Yes,” she said defiantly, ‘‘I broke it. It was mamma’s; and your 
Madame shall not have it!” 

“If you intend to go on like this, I shall have you sent to school or 
shut up in a lunatic asylum!” cried Mr. Dundas, in extreme wrath. 

‘Then I shall be alone with mamma, and shall not see you or your 
Madame,” answered Leam, unconquered. 

‘You are a hardened, shameful, wicked girl!” said her father 
angrily. ‘Madame is an angel of goodness to undertake the care of such 
a wretched creature as youare. I could not do too much for her if I gave 
her all I had, and you can never be grateful enough for such a mother.” 

‘‘ She is not my mother, and she shall not pollute mamma’s things,” 
Leam answered with passionate solemnity. ‘If you give them to her, 
I will break or burn them. Mamma’s things are her own, and she shall 
not be made unhappy in heaven! ” 

Provoked beyond himself, Sebastian Dundas said scornfully : 

‘‘ Heaven! you talk of heaven as if you knew all about it, Leam, like 
the next parish. How do you know she is there, and not in the place of 
torment instead ? Your mother was scarcely of the stuff of which angels 
are made !”’ : 

‘‘ Then if she is in the place of torment, she is unhappy enough as it 
is, and need not be made more so,” said faithful Leam, suddenly break- 
ing into piteous weeping ; adding through her sobs, ‘‘ and Madame shall 
not have her things.” 

Her tenacity carried the day*so far that Mr. Dundas left off re- 
arranging the old and sent up to London for things new and without 
embarrassing memories attached to them. On which Leam swept off all 
that had been her mother’s, and locked up her treasures in her own 
private cupboard, carrying the key in the hiding-place which that mother 
had taught her to use—the thick coils of her hair. And her father, 
warned by that episode of the vase, and a little dominated, not to say 
appalled, by her resolute fidelity, shut his eyes to her domestic larceny 
and let her carry off her relics in safety. 

So the time passed, miserably enough to the one, if full of hope and 
the promise of joy to the other; and the wedding morning came whereon 
Sebastian Dundas was to be made, as he phrased it, happy for life. 

It had been Madame’s desire that Leam should be her bridesmaid. 
She had laid great stress on this, and her lover would have gratified her 
if he could. He had no wish that way; rather the contrary; but her 
will was his law, and he did his best to carry it into effect. But when he 
told Leam what he wanted—and he told her quite carelessly, and so 
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much as a matter of course that he hoped she too would accept: her 
position as a matter of course—the girl, enlightened by love if not by 
knowledge, broke into a torrent of disdain that soon showed him how 
sleeveless his errand was likely to be. 

He did his best, and tried all methods from sdedding to threatening ; 
but Leam was immovable. No power on earth should bend her, she said, 
or make her take part in that wicked day. She go to church ?-she would 
expect to be struck dead if she did! She expected indeed that all of them 
would be struck dead. She had prayed the saints so hard, so hard, 
to prevent this marriage—she was sure they would at the last; and if 
they did not, she would never believe in them nor pray to them again. 
But she did believe in them, and she was sure they would punish this 
dreadful crime. No; she would take no part in it. Why should she put 
herself in the way of being punished when she was not to blame ? 

So Mr. Dundas had the mortification of carrying to his bride 
elect the intelligence that he had been worsted in his conflict with his 
daughter, and that her hatred and reluctance were to be neither concealed 
nor overcome. 

Madame was sorry, she said with her sweetest air of patience and 
liberal comprehension. She would have liked the dear girl to have been 
her bridesmaid ; it would have been appropriate and touching. But as 
she declined—and her feelings were easy to be understood, and honour- 
able, if a little extreme—she, Madame, elected to be married as a widow 
should, with only Mrs. Birkett and Mr. Fairbairn as the witnesses—Mr. 
Fairbairn to give her away, for form’s sake. The dear rector of course 
would marry them in this simple manner. They must hope that time and 
her own unvarying affection—Mr. Dundas called it sweetness, angelic 
patience, greatness of soul—would soften poor Leam into loving accept- 
ance of what would be so much to her good when she could be got 
to understand it. Meanwhile they must be patient, content to go 
gradually and gain her bit by bit. She, Madame, would be quite con- 
tent with her presence in the room, when they returned to breakfast, in 
the pretty white muslin frock ordered from town, as the sign of her par- 
ticipation in the event. 

But when the morning came, where was Leam? The most diligent 
search failed to discover her, and the only person who could have betrayed 
her whereabouts was the last whom they would have thought of asking. 

Of course Mr. Dundas was properly distressed at this strange dis- 
appearance, and Madame was unduly afflicted. She proposed that the 
marriage should be delayed till the girl was found; but the lover was 
stronger than the father, and she was overruled ; yielding because it is 
the duty of the wife to yield, but only because of that duty—for her own 
part desirous to delay until they were assured of the safety of Leam. 

The ceremony however was performed within the canonical hours— 
the rector a little tremulous, and apparently suffering from sore throat ; 
and as the happy pair drove away, Madame, remembering her advent 
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and her objects more than a year ago now, could not but confess that she 
had done better than she expected and her conscience whispered—better 
than she deserved. 

All this time Leam was sitting on the lower branches of the yew tree 
beneath which that godless ruffian had murdered his poor sweetheart two 
generations ago in Steel’s Wood. It was a lonely corner where no one 
would have gone by choice at the best of times; but now, with its bad 
name and evil association, it was entirely deserted. Leam had made it 
her hiding-place ever since Madame had taken her in hand to teach her 
the correct pronunciation of shibboleth, and she had escaped from her 
teaching and run away into the wood, armed banditti and wild beasts not- 
withstanding. And one day, hunting for fungi, Alick Corfield had found 
her sitting there, and thenceforth they had shared the retreat between 
them. 

No one knew that they met there, and no one suspected it; not even 
Mrs. Corfield, who believed, after the manner of mothers who bring up 
their boys at home, that she knew the whole of her son’s life from end to 
end, and that he had not a thought kept back from her nor had ever 
cOmmitted an action of which she was not cognisant, 

Alick had installed Leam as the girl-queen of his imagination, and paid 
her the homage which she seemed to him to deserve more than many a real 
queen crowned and sceptred, or princess born in the purple. It pleased 
him to write bad poems to her as his Infanta, his royal rose, his pome- 
granate flower, his nestling eagle waiting for strength to fly upwards to 
the sun—all with halting feet and strained metaphor. He drew pictures of 
her by the dozen, mostly symbolic and all out of drawing, but expressive 
of his admiration, his hope, his respect. While to Leam he was little 
better than a two-legged talking dog whose knowledge interested and 
whose goodness swayed her, but on whose neck she set her little foot, and 
kept it there. 

She always treated him with profound disdain, even when he told her 
curious things that were like fairy-tales, some of which she did not 
believe if they were too far removed from the narrow area of her personal 
experience. Thus, when he assured her that certain plants fed on flies 
as men feed on meat, she told him with her sublime Spanish calm, ‘‘I do 
not believe it.”” And she said the same when he one day informed her 
that the planets could be weighed, and their distance from the earth and 
the sun measured. In the beginning she knew nothing; neither whether 
the earth was round or flat, nor what was the meaning of the stars, nor 
the name of one wild flower excepting daisies, nor of one great man. 
That fallow waste called her mind was virgin ground in truth; but Alick 
was patient, and laboured hard at the stubborn soil; and when Madame 
had given the credit to her own tact and those ugly little books from 
which she taught, it was to him really that Leam’s microscopic amount 
of plasticity and reception was due. 

These secret meetings amused Leam, and kept her from that ceaseless 
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inward contemplation of her mother, which else was her only voluntary 
occupation. They gave her a sense of power, as well as of successful 
rebellion to her father, that gratified her pride. To be sure, they were 
not what mamma would have liked. Alick Corfield was an Englishman, 
and mamma hated the English. But then Leam reflected, she had not 
known Alick ; if she had, she would have seen there was no harm in him, 
and that he was not teaching her things which a child of Spain ought not 
to know, and which St. Jago would be angry with her for learning. And 
perhaps now that mamma was up in heaven, and knew all that went on 
here at home, she would not mind her little Leama seeing Alick Corfield 
so often. In her prayers she told her very faithfully all that she had done 
and felt and thought; she never deceived her a hair’s breadth; and as 
she had asked her permission so often and so humbly, she made sure now 
that it was granted. Mamma could not refuse her when she asked her so 
earnestly ; and she was not angry, but on the contrary, glad that her little 
Heart had such a good dog to care for her, and that she was defying el 
sehor papa, that false image of the false saint. 

For the rest, it was only natural that she should like the air of quasi 
adventure and independence which this unknown intercourse with Alick 
gave her. And as she was still in that conscienceless phase of youth when 
liking -means everything, and honour without love is a grass having 
neither root nor flower, she continued to meet her faithful dog, and to 
learn from him—not all that he could tell her, but what she chose to 
accept. 

So here it was, perched among the lower branches of the yew tree 
in Steel’s Wood, that Leam spent her father’s wedding-day with Madame 
Ja Marquise de Montfort; and when she got hungry, Alick went home 
and brought her some dry bread and grapes from Steel’s Corner. Dry 
bread and grapes—this was all that she would have, she said. She was 
not greedy, like the English who thought of nothing but eating, she 
added in her disdainful way; and if Alick brought her anything but 
bread and grapes she would fling it into the wood. On his life he was 
not to touch anything on papa’s table. She would rather die of hunger 
than eat their wicked food. She wondered it did not choke them both! 

‘Now go,” she said superbly, “and come back soon—I am 
hungry;’’ as if her sense of inconvenience was a catastrophe which 
heaven and earth should be moved to avert. 

But young and so beautiful as she was, her little tricks of pride and 
arbitrariness were just so many additional charms to Alick; and if she had 
not flouted and commanded him, he would have thought that something 
terrible was about to happen; had she become docile, grateful,familiar, 
he would have expected her to die before the day was out. He liked her 
superb assumption of superiority. She was his girl-queen, and he was 
her slave; she was his mistress, and he was her dog; and dog-like he 
fawned at her feet, even when she rated him and placed her little foot on 
his neck. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
At STrEEL’s CoRNER. 


“I nore you will not be bored, my boy, but I am thinking of bringing 
that wretched Leam Dundas here for a few days. I don’t like a girl of 
her age and character to be left for a full month alone. It is not right ; 
for who knows what she may not do? If she ran away on the wedding- 
day, she may run away again, and then where would we all be? I can- 
not think what her father was about to leave her unprotected like this! 
So I shall just take and bring her here; and if you are bored with her 
you must make the best of it.” 

Mrs. Corfield and Alick were sitting in the ‘‘workroom” on the 
morning of the fifth day after the marriage, when the thought struck the 
little woman of the propriety of Leam’s visit to them for the month of 
her father’s absence. She did not see her son’s face when she spoke, 
being busy with her wood-carving. If she had, she would not have 
thought that the presence of Leam Dundas would bore or annoy him. 
The clumsy features gladdened into smiles, the dull eye brightened, the 
dim complexion flushed ; if ever a face expressed supreme delight, Alick’s 
did then; and it expressed what he felt; for as we know the one love of 
his boyish life was this girl-queen of his fancy. Not that he was in love 
with her in the ordinary sense of being in love. He was too reverent 
and she too young for vulgar passion or common-place sentiment. She 
was something precious to his imagination, not his senses ; like a child 
queen to her courtier, a high-born lady to her page. He bore with her 
girlish temper, her girlish insolence of pride, her ignorant opposition, 
with the humility of strength bending its neck to weakness, the devotion 


and unselfish sweetness characteristic of him in other of his relations 


than those with Leam. Judge, then, if he was likely to be bored, as 
his mother feared, or if this project of a closer domestication with her 
was not rather a “bit of blue” in his sky which made these early autumn 
days gladder than the gladdest summer time. 

To will and to do were synonymous with Mrs. Corfield; her motto 
was velle est agere ; and a resolve once taken was like iron at white heat, 
struck into the shape of deed on the instant. Darting up from her chair, 
birdlike and angular, she put away her work. 

‘‘ Order the trap,” she said briskly, “‘ and come with me. We will 
go at once before that poor creature has had time to do anything wild or 
silly.” 

**T do not think she would do anything wild or silly, mother,” said 
Alick in a deprecating voice. It galled him to hear his darling spoken 
of so slightingly. , 

‘‘No? What has she ever done that was rational ?” cried his mother 
sharply. ‘‘ From the beginning, when she was a baby of three months 
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old, and howled at me because I kissed her, and that dreadful mother of 
hers flew at me like awild cat and said I had the evil eye, Leam Dundas 
has been more like some changeling than an ordinary English girl. I 
declare it sometimes makes my heart ache to see her with those awful 
eyes of hers looking as if she had seen one does not know what—as if she 
was being literally burnt up alive with sorrow! However, don’t let us dis- 
cuss her; let us fetch her and save her from herself. That is more:to the 
purpose at this moment.” 

And Alick said “ Yes,” and went out to order the trap with alacrity. 

When they reached Andalusia Cottage the first thing they saw was a 
strange workman from Sherrington painting out the name which, in his 
early love-days for his Spanish bride, Sebastian Dundas had put up in 
bold letters across the gate-posts. The original name of the place had 
been Ford House ; but the old had had to give place to the new in those 
days as in these; and Ford House had been re-christened Andalusia 
Cottage as a testimony and a homage. Mrs. Corfield questioned the man 
in her keen inquisitorial way, as to what he was about ; and when he told 
her that the posts were to show ‘‘ Virginia ’’ now instead of ‘‘ Andalusia,” 
her disgust, to judge by the sharp things which she said to him, seemed 
as if it took in the innocent hand as well as the peccant head. 

‘‘I do think Sebastian Dundas is bewitched,” she said disdainfully 
to her son as they drove up to the house. ‘ Did anyone ever hear of 
such a lunatic! Changing the name of his house with his wives in this 
manner, and expecting us to remember all his absurdities! Such a man 
as that to be a father! Lord of the creation, indeed! He is no better 
than a court fool!” 

Which last scornful ejaculation brought the trap to the front door and 
into the presence of Leam. 

Standing on the lawn bareheaded in the morning sunshine ; doing 
nothing and apparently seeing nothing; dressed in the deepest mourning 
she could make for herself, and with her high comb and mantilla as 
in olden days ; her eyes fixed on the ground and her hands clasped in 
each other; her wan face set and rigid; her whole attitude one of mute 
unfathomable despair—for the instant even Mrs. Corfield with all her 
constitutional contempt for youth felt hushed, as in the presence of 
some deep human tragedy, at the sight of this poor sorrowful child, this 
miserable mourner of fifteen. Instead of speaking in her usual quick 
manner, the sharp-faced little woman, poor Pepita’s ‘‘ crooked stick,” 
went up to the girl quietly and softly touched her arm. 

Leam slowly raised her eyes. She did not start nor cry out as a 
creature naturally would if startled; but she seemed as if she.gradually 
and with difficulty awakened from sleep, or from something even more 
profound than sleep. 

‘‘ Yes 2” she said, in answer to the touch. ‘‘ What do you want ?"’ 

It-was an odd question, and Leam’s grave intensity made it all the 
more odd. But Mrs. Corfield was not easily disconcerted, and it was 
“‘ only Leam”’ at the worst. 
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“ T want you,” she answered briskly. ‘Tell the maid to pack up your 
box ; take off that lace thing on your head, and come home with me for a 
day or two. You need not stay longer than you like ; but it will be better 
for you than moping here, thinking of all sorts of things you had better 
not think of.” 

“Why do my thoughts vex you?” asked Leam gravely. “I was 
not thinking of you.” 

Mrs. Corfield laughed a little confusedly. 

‘TI don’t suppose you were,” she said ; ‘‘ but you see I did think of 
you. But whether you were thinking of me or not, you certainly look as 
if you would be the better for a little rousing. You were standing there 


‘ like a statue when we came up.” 


‘ T was listening to mamma,” said Leam with an air of grave rebuke. 

Mrs. Corfield rubbed her nose vigorously. 

‘¢ You would do better to come and talk to me instead,” she said. 

Leam transfixed her with her eyes. 

** T like mamma’s company best,” she said in the stony way which she 
had when stiffening herself against influence. 

‘“* But if you come to us, you can listen to her as much as you like,” 
said Alick soothingly. ‘‘ We will not hinder you; and, as my mother 
says, it is not good for you to be here alone.” 

“« T like it,” said Leam. 

‘“¢ Nonsense! then you should not like it. It is not natural for a girl 
of your age to likeit. Come with us!” cried Mrs. Corfield ; “ why not?” 

“‘ T have something to do,” Leam answered solemnly. 

‘¢ What can a chit of a thing like you have to do? Come with us, I 
tell you!” 

Mrs. Corfield said this heartily rather than roughly; though really 
she could not be bothered, as she said to herself, to stand there wasting 
her time in arguing with a girl like Leam. It was too ridiculous. 

Leam looked at her with mingled tragedy and contempt, and disdained 
to answer. 

«¢ What have you got to do ?”’ again asked Mrs. Corfield. 

‘‘T shall not tell you,” answered Leam, holding her head very high. 

How indeed should she tell this little sharp-faced woman that she 
was thinking how she could prevent Madame from coming here as her 
home? The saints had deserted her; she had prayed to them, threat- 
ened them, coaxed, entreated, but they had not heard her; and now she 
had nothing but herself—only her poor little frail hands and bewildered 
brain to protect her mother’s memory from insult and revenge her 
wrongs. The fever in her veins had given her mamma’s face, sorrowful 
and weeping, meeting her wherever she turned; mafnma’s voice, faint 

as the softest summer breeze in the trees, whispering to her—‘‘ Little 
Leama, Iam unhappy. Sweet Heart, do not let me be unhappy!” For 
five days this fancy had haunted her, but it had not become distinct 
enough for guidance. She was listening now— as she was listening 
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always—for mamma to tell her what to do. She was sure she would 
show her in time how to prevent that wicked woman from living here, 
bearing her name, taking her place; mamma could trust her to take care 
of her now that she could not take care of herself. As she had said to 
papa—if all the world, the saints, and God himself deserted her, she, 
her child, would not! 

She would not tell these thoughts, even to Alick. They were a secret, 
sacred between her and mamma, and no one must share them. If 
then she went with this bird-like insistent woman, she would talk to 
her and not Jet her think; she and Alick would stand between herself 
and mamma's spirit; and then mamma would perhaps leave her again, 
and go back to heaven angry with her. No, she would not go; and 
she lifted up her eyes to say so. 

As she looked up, Alick whispered softly, ‘‘ Come.” 

Feverish, excited, her brain clouded by her false fancies, Leam did 
not recognise his voice. To her it was her mother sighing through the 
sunny stillness, bidding her go with them, perhaps to find some method 
of hindrance or revenge which she could not devise for herself. They 
were clever and knew more than she did: perhaps her mother and the 
saints had sent them as her helpers. 

It seemed almost an eternity during which these thoughts passed 
through her brain, while she stood looking at Mrs. Corfield so intently 
that the little woman was obliged to lower her eyes. Not that Leam saw 
her. She was thinking, listening, but not seeing ; though her tragic eyes 
seemed searching Mrs. Corfield’s very soul. Then glancing upward to 
the sky she said with an air of self-surrender, which Alick understood if 
his mother did not: 

‘‘ Yes, I will go with you; mamma says I may.” 

‘“‘It is my belief, Alick,”’ said Mrs. Corfield, when she had left them 
to prepare for her visit, ‘‘ that poor child is going crazy, if she is not so 
already. She always was queer, but she is certainly not in her right mind 
now. Whatashame of Sebastian Dundas to bring her up as he has 
done, and now to leave her like this! How glad I am I thought of 
having her at Steel’s Corner.” 

“ Yes, mother, it was a good thing. Just like you though,” said 
Alick affectionately. 

‘«¢ You must help me with her, Alick,” answered his mother. ‘I have 
done what I know I ought to do, but she will be an awful nuisance all the 
same. She is so odd and cold and impertinent; one does not know how 
to take her.” 

Alick flushed and turned away his head. . 

‘*T will take her off your hands as much as I can,” he said in a con- 
strained voice. 

“« That's my dear boy ; do,” was his mother’s unsuspecting rejoinder, 
as Leam came downstairs ready to go. 

Steel's Corner was a place of unresting intellectual energies. Dr. 
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Corfield, a man shut up in his laboratory, with piles of extracts, notes, 
arguments, never used but always to be used, an experimentalist deep in 
many of the toughest problems of chemical analysis, but neither ambitious 
nor communicative, was the one peaceable element in the house. To be 
sure Alick would have been both broader in his aims and more concen- 
trated in his objects had he been left to himself. As it was, the incessant 
demands made on him by his mother kept him too in a state of intellectual 
nomadism ; and no one could weary of monotony where Mrs. Corfield set 
the pattern, unless it was of the monotony of unrest. This perpetual 
taking up of new subjects, new occupations, made thoroughness the one 
thing unattainable. Mrs. Corfield was a woman who went in for every- 
thing. She was by turns scientific and artistic, a student and a teacher ; 
but she was too discursive to be accurate, and she was satisfied with a 
proficiency far below perfection. In philosophy she was what might be 
called a woman of antepenultimates ; and though given to popular science, 
she regarded the modern doctrines of evolution and inherent force as 
atheistic and materialistic. The bitterest quarrel she had ever had was 
with an old friend, an unimaginative anatomist who, one day, gravely 
proved to her that spirits must be mere filmy bags, pear-shaped, if indeed 
they had any visual existence at all. Bit by bit he eliminated all the 
characteristics and circumstances of the human form, on the principle of 
the non-survival of the useless and unadaptable. For of what use are 
shapes and appliances if you have nothing for them to do ?—if you have 
no need to walk, to grasp, nor yet to sit? Of what use organs of sense 
when you have no brain to which they lead ?—when you are substantially 
all brain and the result independent of the method? Hence he abolished 
by logical and anatomical necessity, as well as the human form, the 
human face with eyes, ears, nose, and mouth; and by the inexorable 
necessities of the case came down to a transparent bag, pear-shaped, for 
the better passage of his angels through the air. 

‘‘ A fulfilment of the old proverb that extremes meet,” he said, by way 
of conclusion. ‘‘ The beginning of man an ascidia—his ultimate develop- 
ment as an angel, a pear-shaped transparent bag.’ 

Mrs. Corfield never forgave her old friend, and even now if any one 
began a conversation on the theory of development and evolution she 
invariably lost her temper, and permitted herself to say rude things ; yet 
even the pear-shaped bag was not further removed from her concep- 
tion on the one side than Leam’s literalism on the other. Leam had 
a hard fight of it when her hostess came to discuss her mother’s present 
personality and whereabouts, and wanted to convince her of her trans- 
formation.. 

All the same, the little woman was kind-hearted and conscientious, but 
she was not always pleasant. She wanted the grace and sweetness known 
generically as womanliness ; as do most women who hold the doctrine of 
feminine moral supremacy, with base man, tyrant, enemy, and inferior, 
holding down the superior being by force of brute strength, and respon- 
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sible for all her faults. And she wanted the smoothness of manner 
known as good breeding. Though a gentlewoman by birth she gave 
one the impression of a pert chambermaid matured into a tyrannical 
landlady. 

But she meant kindly by Leam when she took her from the loneliness 
of her father’s house ; and her very sharpness and prickly dogmatism were 
for the child’s enduring good. Her attempts however to make Leam regard 
mamma in heaven as in anywise different from mamma on earth, were 
utterly abortive. Leam’s imagination could not compass the doctrine 
tried to be inculcated. Mamma, if mamma at all, was mamma as she 
had known her ; and if as she had known her, then she was unhappy and 
desolate, seeing what a wicked thing this was that papa had done. She 
clung to this point as tenaciously as she clung to her love; and nothing that 
Mrs. Corfield, or even Alick could say, weakened by one line her belief 
in mamma’s angry sorrow and the saints’ potent and sometimes peccant 
humanity. 

Among other scientific appliances at Steel’s Corner was a small off 
kind of laboratory for Alick and his mother, to prevent their troubling 
the doctor and to enable them to help him when necessary; it was an 
auxiliary fitted up in what was rightfully the stick-house. The sticks had 
had to make way for retorts and crucibles ; and as yet no harm had come 
of it ; though the servants said they lived in terror of their lives, and the 
neighbours expected daily to hear that the inmates of Steel’s Corner had 
been blown into the air. Into this evil-smelling and unbeautiful place 
Leam was introduced, with infinite reluctance on her own part. The 
bad smell made her sick she said, turning round disdainfully on Alick ; 
and she did not wonder now at anything he might say or do if he could 
bear to live in such a horrid place as this. 

When he showed off a few simple experiments to amuse her; made 
crystal trees, a shower of snow, a heavy stone out of two empty looking 
bottles, spilt mercury and set her to gather it up again, showed her prisms, 
and made her look through a bit of tourmaline, and in every way con- 
ceivable to him strewed the path of learning with flowers, then she began 
to feel a little interest in the place and left off making wry faces at the dirt 
and the smells. 

One day when she was there her eye caught a very small phial with a 
few letters like a snake running spirally round it. 

‘* What is that funny little bottle ?” she asked, pointing it out. “‘ What 


does it say?” 
*¢ Poison,” said Alick. 
‘¢ What is poison ?’’ she asked. : 


*¢ Do you mean what it is, or what it does ?”’ he returned. 

** Both. You are stupid,” said Leam. 

‘* What it does is to kill people ;_ but I cannot tell you all in a breath 
what it is, for it is so many things.” 

** How does it kill people ? ” 
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At her question Leam turned suddenly round on him, her eyes full of 
a strange light. 

‘* Some poisons kill in one way and some in another,” answered Alick. 

Leam pondered for a few moments; then she asked, ‘‘ How much 
poison is there in the world?” 

“ An immense deal,” said Alick. ‘‘I cannot possibly. tell you how 
mue 

“# ‘And it all kills ?” 

“Yes, it all kills, else it is not poison.” 

‘‘ And every one ?”’ 

‘* Yes, every one if enough is taken.” 

‘‘ What is enough ?” she asked, still so serious, so intent, 

Alick langhed. ‘‘ That depends on the material,” he said. ‘One 
grain of some and twenty of others.” 

“ Don’t laugh,” said Leam with her Spanish dignity. ‘‘ I am serious. 
You should not laugh when I am serious.” 

‘did not mean to offend you,” faltered Alick humbly. ‘‘ Will you 
forgive me?” 

“Yes,” said Leam syperbly ; ‘if you will not laugh again. _ me 
about poison.” 

‘‘ What canI tell you? I scarcely know what it is you want to hear.” 

‘¢ What is poison?” 

‘“* Strychnine, opium, prussic acid, belladonna, aconite—oh! thou- 
sands of things.” 

“« How do they kill?” 

‘‘ Well! strychnine gives awful pain and convulsions — makes the 
back into an arch; opium sends you to sleep; prussic acid stops the 
action of the heart ; and so on.” 

“ What is that?” asked Leam pointing to the small phial with its 
snake-like spiral label. 

* Prussic acid—awfally strong. Two drops of that would kill the 
strongest man in a moment.” 

‘(In a moment ?”’ asked Leam. 

‘¢ Yes; he would fall dead directly.”’ 

‘“¢ Would it be painful ?” 

«No ;. not at all, I believe.” 

«¢ Show it me,”’ said Leam. 

He took the bottle from the shelf. It‘was a sixty-minim bottle, quite 
fall, stoppered and secured. 

She held out her hand for it and he gave it to her. 

‘¢ Two drops! ” mused Leam. 

‘¢ Yes, two drops,” returned Alick. 

*¢ How many drops are here?” 

se Sixty.” 

‘Is it nasty ?”” 

‘No; like very strong bitter almonds or cherry water ; only in excess,”’ 
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he said. ‘‘ Here is some cherry water. Will you have a little in some 
water? It is not nasty and it will not hurt you.” 

“‘ No,” said Leam with an offended air. ‘I do not want your horrid 
stoff.”’ 

‘‘It would not hurt you, and it is really rather nice,” returned Alick, 
apologetically. 

‘¢ It is horrid,” said Leam. 

‘¢ Well, perhaps you are better without it,” Alick answered, quietly 
taking the bottle of prussic acid from her hands and replacing it on the 
shelf well barricaded by phials and pots. 

‘“‘ You should not have taken it till I gave it you,” said Leam proudly. 
‘* You are rude.” 

From this time the laboratory had the strangest fascination for Leam. 
She was never tired of going there, never tired of asking questions, all 
bearing on the subject of poisons, which seemed to have possessed her. 
Alick, unsuspecting, glad to teach, glad to see her interest awakened in 
anything he did or knew, in his own honest simplicity utterly unable to 
imagine that things could turn wrong on such a matter, told her all she 
asked and a great deal more; and still Leam’g eyes wandered ever to 
the shelf where the little phial of thirty deaths was enclosed within its 
barricades. 

One day while they were there Mrs. Corfield called Alick. 

‘¢ Wait for me, I shall not be long,” he said to Leam ; and went out 
to his mother. 

As he turned Leam’s eyes went again to that small phial of death on 
the shelf. 

‘* Take it, Leama ! take it, my Heart! ’’ she heard her mother whisper. 

‘* Yes, mamma,” she said aloud ; and leaping like a young panther on 
the bench, redched up to the shelf and thrust the little bottle in her hair. 
She did not know why she took it; she had no motive, no object; it was 
mamma who told her—so her unconscious desire translated itself—but she 
had no clear understanding why. It was instinct, vague but powerful, 
lying at the back of her mind, unknown to herself that it was there; and 
all of which she was conscious was a desire to possess that bottle of poison 
—and not to let them know here that she had taken it. 

This was on the afternoon of her last day at the Corfields’, She was 
to go home to-night in preparation for the arrival of her father and Madame 
40-morrow, and in a few hours she would be away. She did not want Alick to 
come back tothe laboratory. She was afraid that he would miss the bottle 
which she had secured so almost automatically if so superstitiously— 
he must not come back ; she must keep that bottle. She hurried across 
the old-time stick-house, locked the door and took the key with her ; then 
met Alick coming back to finish his lesson on the crystallization of alum, 
and said: ‘I am tired of your coloured doll’s jewelry. Come and tell 
me about flowers ;”’ leading the way to the garden. 

* Doubt and suspicion were qualities unknown to Alick Corfield, It 
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never occurred to him that his young queen was playing a part to hide 
the truth ; befooling him for the better concealment of her misdeeds. He 
was only too happy that she condescended to suggest how he should amuse 
her; so he went with her into the garden, where she sat on the rustic chair, 
and he brought her flowers and told her the names and the properties as 
if he had been a professor. 

At last Leam sighed. 

“It is very tiresome,” she said wearily. ‘‘I should like to know as 
much as you do, but half of it is nonsense. And it makes my head ache 
to learn. I wish I had my dolls here, and that you could make them talk 
as mamma used. Mamma made them talk and go to sleep ; but you are 
stupid—you can speak only of flowers that don’t feel, and your silly 
crystals that go to water if they are touched. I like my zambomba and 
my dolls best. They do not go to water; my zambomba makes a noise ; 
and my dolls can be beaten when they are naughty.” 

‘“* But you see I am not a girl,” said Alick blushing. 

‘‘No,” said Leam, ‘ you are only a boy. What a pity!” 

‘¢T am sorry if you would like me better as a girl,” said Alick. 

She looked at him superbly. Then her face changed to something 
that was almost affection as she answered in a softer tone : 

‘*¢ You would be better as a girl of course ; but you are good for a boy, 
and I like you the best of every one in England now. If only you had 
been an Andalusian woman!”’ she sighed, as, in obedience to Mrs. Cor- 
field's signal, she got up to prepare for dinner; and then home for her 
father and Madame to-morrow. 





CHAPTER XX. 
In HER MoTHER’sS PLACE. 


Wuatevek Madame’s past life had been—and it had been such as a 
handsome woman without money or social status, fond of luxury and to 
whom work was abhorrent, with a clear will and distinct knowledge of her 
own desires, clever and destitute of moral principle, finds made to her 
hand—whatever ugly bits were hidden behind the veil of decent pretence 
which she had won with such grace during her sojourn at North Aston, 
she did honestly mean to do righteously now. 

She had deceived the man who had married her in such adoring good 
faith ; granted ; but when he had reconciled himself to as much of the 
cheat as he must know, she meant to make him happy—so happy that he 
should not regret what he had done. Though she was no marquise, only 
plain Madame de Montfort—so far she must confess for policy’s sake, 
and to forestal discovery by ruder means: but what remained beyond she 
must keep secret as the grave, trusting to favourable fortune and man’s 
honour for her safety—though the story of the fraudulent trustee was 
untrue, and she never had more money than the three hundred pounds 
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brought in her box wherewith to plant her roots:in the North ‘Aston 
soil; though all the Lionnet bills were yet to ‘be paid, and ‘her husband 
must pay them, with awkward friends in London occasionally tarning up 
to; démand substantial sops, else they would show their teeth unplea- 
santly ; still, she would get his forgiveness, and she would make him 
happy. 

And she would be good to Leam. She would be so patient, forbear- 
ing, tender, she would at last force the child to love her. It was a new 
luxury to this woman, who had knocked about the world so long and so 
disreputably, to feel safe and able to be good. She wondered what it would 
be like as time went on; if the rest which she felt now at the cessation of 
the struggle and the consciousness of security would become monotonous, 
or be always restful. At all events, she knew that she was happy for the 
day, and she trusted to her own tact and management to make the future 
as fair as the present. 

The home-coming was triumphant. Because the rector was inwardly 
grieved at the loss of his ewe-lamb—for he had lost her in that special 
sense of spiritual proprietorship which had been his—he was determined 
to make a demonstration of his joy. He and Mrs. Birkett meant to stand 
by Mrs. Dundas as they had stood by Madame la Marquise de Montfort, 
and to publish their partisanship broadly. When therefore the travel- 
lers returned to North Aston, they found the rector and his wife waiting 
to receive them at their own door. Over the gate was an archway of 
evergreens with ‘‘ Weleome”’ in white chrysanthemums ; and the posts 
were wreathed with boughs and ribbons, but leaving ‘‘ Virginia Cottage” 
in its glossy evidence of the new régime. The drive was bordered all 
through with flowers from the rectory garden, and Lionnet too had been . 
ransacked ; and the hall was festooned from end to end with garlands, 
like a transformation scene in a pantomime. One might have thought it 
the home-coming of a young earl with his girl-bride rather than that of a 
middle-aged widower of moderate means with his second wife, one of 
whose past homes had been in St. John’s Wood, and one of her many 
names Mrs. Harrington. 

But it pleased the good souls who thus displayed their sympathy; and 
it gratified those for whom it had all been done; and both husband and 
wife expressed their gratitude warmly, and lived up to the occasion in the 
emotion of the moment. 

When their effusiveness had a little calmed down ; when Mrs. Dundas 
had caressed her child, which poor Mrs. Birkett gave up to her with tears, 
and Mr. Dundas had also taken it in his arms and called it ‘‘ Little Miss 
Dundas” and ‘‘ My own little Fina” tenderly; when the servants had 
been spoken to prettily, and the bustle had somewhat subsided, Mrs. 
Dundas looked round for something missing. _ 

‘“‘ And where is dear Leam ?” she asked with her gracious air and 
sweet smile. . 

It was very nice of her to be the first to miss the girl. The father 
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had forgotten her, friends had overlooked her, but the stepmother, the 
traditional oppressor, was thoughtful of her, and wanted to include her in 
the love afloat. This little circumstance made a deep impression on the 
three witnesses. It was a good omen for Leam, and promised—what 
indeed her new mother did honestly design to perform. 

‘Even that little savage must be tamed by such persistent sweet- 
ness;”’ said Mr. Birkett to his wife, while she, with a kindly half-checked 


" gigh, true to her central quality of maternity and love of peace all round, 


bréathed ‘‘ Poor little Leam !’’ compassionately. 

‘Leam however was no more to the fore at the home-coming than 
she had been at the marriage, and much searching went on before she was 
found. She was unearthed at last. The gardener had seen her shrink 
away into the shrubbery when the carriage-wheels were heard coming up 
the road, and he gave information to the cook, by whom the truant was 
tracked and brought to her ordeal. 

Mrs. Birkett went out by the French window to meet her as she came 
slowly up the lawn, draped in the deep mourning which for the very 
contrariety of love she had made deeper since the marriage; her young 
head bent to the earth, her pale face rigid with despair, her heart 
fall of but one feeling, her brain racked with but one thought: ‘‘ Mamma 
is crying in heaven; mamma must not cry, and this stranger must be 
swept from her place.” 

She did not know how this was to be done; she only knew that it 
must be done. She had all along expected the saints to work some 
miracle of deliverance for her, and she looked hourly for its coming. 
She had prayed to them so passionately that she could not understand 
why they had not answered. Still she trusted them. She had told them 
she was angry and that she thought them cruel for their delay; and in 
her heart she believed that they knew they had done wrong, and that the 
miracle would be wrought before too late. It was for mamma, not 
for herself. Madame must be swept like a snake out of the house that 
mamma might no longer be pained in heaven. Personally it made no 
difference whether she had to see Madame at Lionnet or here at home ; but 
it made all the difference to mamma, and that was all for which she cared. 

Thinking these things she met Mrs. Birkett midway on the lawn, the 
kind soul having come out to speak a soothing word before the poor child 
went in, to let her feel that she was sympathised with, not abandoned by 
them all. Fond as she was of Madame, the new Mrs. Dundas, and little 
as she knew of Leam, the facts of the case were enough for her, and 
she saw Adelaide and herself in the child’s sorrow and poor Pepita’s 


successor. 

‘* My dear,” she said affectionately, as she met the girl walking so 
slowly up the lawn, ‘‘I daresay this is a trial to you, but you must 
accept it for your good. I know what you must feel, but it is better for 
you to have a good kind stepmother, who will be your friend and in- 
Structress, than to be left with no one to guide you.” 
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Leam’s sad face lifted itself up to the speaker. 

‘* It cannot be good for me if it is against mamma,” she said. 

‘* But Leam, dear child, be reasonable. Your mamma, poor dear! ig 
dead, and let us trust in heaven.” The good soul’s conscience pricked 
her when she said this formula, of which in this present instance she 
doubted the application. ‘Your father has the most perfect right to 
marry again. Neither the Church nor the Bible forbids it ; and you cannot 
expect him to remain single all his life—when he needs a wife so much too 
on your account—because he was married to your dear mamma when she 
was alive. Besides, she has done with this life and all the things of the 
earth by now; and even if she has not she will be happy to see you, her 
dear child, well cared for and kindly mothered.” 

Leam raised her eyes with sorrowful scepticism, melancholy contempt. 
It was the old note of war and she responded to it. 

“I know mamma,” she said. ‘‘I know what she is feeling.” 

She would have none of their spiritual thaumaturgy—none of that 
unreal kind of transformation, as it seemed to her, with which they had 
tried to modify their first teaching. There was no satisfaction in imagining 
mamma something different from herself—no. more the real, fervid, 
passionate, jealous Pepita than those pear-shaped transparent bags, as 
logically constructed by Mrs. Corfield’s philosopher, are like the ideal 
angels of loving belief. If mamma saw and knew what was going on here 
at this present moment—and Mrs. Birkett did not doubt this continuance 
of interest—she felt as she would have felt when alive, and she would be 
angry, jealous, weeping, unhappy. 

Mrs. Birkett was puzzled what to say for the best to this uncomfort- 
able fanatic, this unreasonable literalist. Nothing that she could pro- 
pound, keeping on the side of spirituality, carried comfort or conviction to 
Leam. Her one unalterable answer was always simply ‘‘ I know mamma ; 
I know what she is feeling,’ and no argument could shake her from her 
point. 

At last Mrs. Birkett gave up the contest. 

‘* Well, my child,” she said sighing; ‘‘I can only hope that the 
constant presence of your stepmother—her kindness and sweetness—will 
in time soften your feeling towards her.” 

Leam looked at her earnestly. 

“It is not for myself,” she said; ‘it is for mamma!” 

And she said it with such pathetic sincerity, such an accent of deep 
love and self-abandonment to her caure, that the rector’s wife felt her 
eyes fill up involuntarily with tears. Wrong-headed, dense, perverse, as 
Leam was, her filial piety was at the least both touching and sincere, she 
said to herself, a pang passing through her heart. Adelaide would not 
speak of her if she were dead as this poor ignorant child spoke of her 
mother. Yet she had been to Adelaide all that the best and most 
affectionate kind .of English mother can be, while Pepita had been a 
savage, now cruel and too fond; one day making her teeth meet in her 
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child’s arm, another day stifling her with caresses; treating her by times 
as a woman, by times as a toy, and never conscientious nor judicious. 

All the same, Leam’s fidelity, if touching, was embarrassing as 
things were ; so was her belief in the continued existence of her mother, 
with all her old passions and prejudices. Mrs. Birkett determined that 
her husband should talk to the child, and try to get a little common 
sense into her head; but she doubted the success of the process, perhaps 
because in her heart she doubted the skill of the operator. 

By this time they reached the window, and the woman and the girl 
passed through into the room. 

Mrs. Dundas came forward to meet her stepdaughter kindly; not 
warmly, not tumultuously ; with her quiet easy waxen grace that never 
saw when things were wrong, and always assumed the haleyon seas even 
in the teeth of a gale. 

For her greeting she bent forward to kiss the girl’s face, saying, ‘‘ My 
dear child, I am glad to see you;”’ but Leam turned away her head. 

‘¢T am not glad to see you; and I will not kiss you,” she said. 

Her father frowned, his wife smiled. 

‘‘ You are right, my dear; it is a foolish habit,” she said tranquilly ; 
‘‘ but we are such slaves to silly habits!’’ she added, looking at the rector 
and his wife in her pretty philosophising way, while they smiled approv- 
ingly at her ready wit and serene good temper. 

‘Will you say the same to me, Leam ?” asked her father with an 
attempt at jocularity, advancing towards her. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Leam gravely, drawing back a step. 

‘¢ Tell me, Mrs. Birkett, what can be done with such an impracticable 
ereature ?’’ cried Mr. Dundas. 

‘‘ She will come right in time, dear husband,’’ said the late Marquise, 
sweetly ; and Mrs. Birkett echoed, looking at the girl kindly, ‘Oh, yes; 
she will come right in time.” 

‘If you mean by coming right, letting you be my mamma, I never 
will!” cried Leam, fronting her stepmother. 

‘‘ Silence, Leam !” cried Mr. Dundas angrily. 

His wife laid her taper fingers tenderly on his. 

**No, no, dear husband, let her speak,” she pleaded, her voice and 
manner admirably effective. ‘It is far better for her to say what she 
feels than to brood over it in silence. I can wait till she comes to me of 
her own accord and says, ‘ Mamma, I love you; forgive me the past.’ ” 

‘¢ You are an angel!” said Mr. Dundas, pressing her hand to his lips, 
his eyes moist and tender. 

‘‘I always said it,’ the rector added huskily; ‘the most noble- 
natured woman of my acquaintance.” 

‘‘I never will come to you, and say, ‘Mamma, I love you,’ and ask 
you to forgive me for being true to my own mamma,” said Leam. ‘I am 
mamma’s daughter, no other person’s.” 

Mrs. Dundas smiled. ‘“‘ You will be mine, sweet child,”’ she said. 
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How ugly Leam’s persistent hate looked by the side of so much un- 
wearied goodness! Even Mrs. Birkett, who pitied the poor child, thought 
her tenacity too morbid, too dreadful ; and the rector honestly held her 
as one possessed, and regretted in his own mind that the Church had no 
formula for efficient exorcism. Believing, as he did, in the actuality of 
Satan, the theory of demoniacal possession came easy as the explanation 
of abnormal qualities. 

Her father raged against himself in that he had given life to so much 
moral deformity. And yet it was not from him that she inherited. “ That 
cursed Spanish blood!” he said, turning away with a groan, including 
Pepita, Leam; all his past with its ruined love and futile dreams, its hope 
and its despair, in that one bitter word. 

‘¢ Don’t say that, papa ; mamma and [are true. It is you English that 
are bad and false,” said Leam at bay. 

Mrs. Dundas raised her hand. ‘‘ Hush, hush, my child!” she said 
in a tone of gentle authority. ‘Say of me and to me what you like, but 
respect your father.” 

‘*Oh, Leam has never done that!” cried Mr. Dundas with intense 
bitterness. 

‘“‘No,” said Leam, “I never have. You made mamma unhappy when 
she was alive. You are making her unhappy now. I love mamma; how 
can I love you?” 

And then, her words realising her thoughts, in that she seemed to see 
her mother visibly before her, sorrowful and weeping while all this glad- 
ness was about in the place which had once been hers, and whence she 
was now thrust aside—these flowers of welcome, these smiling faces, this 
general content, she alone unhappy, she who had once been queen and 
mistress of all—the poor child’s heart broke down, and she rushed from 
the room, too proud to let them see her cry, but too penetrated with 
anguish to restrain the tears. 

“Tam sure I don’t know what on earth we can do with that girl!” 
said Mr. Dundas with a dash of his old weak petulance, angry with cir- 
cumstance and unable to dominate it—the weak petulance which had 
made Pepita despise him so heartily, and had winged so many of her 
shafts. 

“‘Time and patience,’ 
cheerfulness. f 

But she had just a moment’s paroxysm of dismay as she looked 
through the coming years, and thought of life shared between Leam’s un- 
tameable hate and her husband’s unmanly peevishness. For that instant 
it seemed to her that she had bought her personal ease and security at a 
high price. 

As Leam went upstairs the door of her stepmother’s room was 
standing open. The maid had unpacked the boxes most in request, and 
was now at tea in the servants’ hall, telling of her adventures in Paris 
where master and mistress had spent the honeymoon, and in her own 


’ 


said Madame with her grand air of noble 
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way the heroine of the hour, like her betters in the parlour. The world 
seemed all wrong everywhere, life a cheat and love a torture to Leam, as 
she stood within the open door, looking at the room which had been hers 
and her mother’s now transformed and appropriated to this stranger. 
She did not understand how papa could have done it. The room in which 
mamma had lived, the room in which she had died, the window from 
which she used to look, the very mirror that used to reflect back her 
beautiful and beloved face—ah! if it could only have kept what it re- 
flected !—and papa to have given all this away to another woman! Poor 
mamma! no wonder she was unhappy! What could she, Leam, do to 
prevent all this wickedness, if the Blessed Ones were idle and would not 
help her ? 

Her eyes fell on a bottle placed on the console where Madame's night 
appliances were ranged; her night-light and the box of matches, her 
Bible and a hymn-book, a tablespoon, a carafe full of water and a tum- 
bler, and this bottle marked ‘‘Cherry-water; one tablespoonful for a 
dose.” In Madame’s handwriting underneath stood, ‘‘ For my trouble- 
some heart.”” Only about two tablespoonsful were left. 

Leam took the bottle in one hand; the other thrust itself mechanically 
into her hair. No one was about; and the house was profoundly still, 
save for the voices coming up from the room below in a subdued and 
not unpleasant murmur, with now and then the child’s shrill babble 
breaking in through the deeper tones like occasional notes in a sonata. 
Out-of-doors were all the pleasant sights and sounds of the peaceful 
evening coming on the labours of the busy day. The birds were calling 
to each other in the woods before nesting for the night ; the homing rooks 
flew round and round their trees cawing loudly ; the village dogs barked 
their welcome to their masters as they came off the fields and the day’s 
work ; and the setting sun dyed the autumn leaves a brighter gold, a deeper 
crimson, a richer russet. It was all so peaceful, all so happy, in this soft 
mild evening of the late September; all seemed so full of promise, s0 
eloquent of future joy to those who had just begun their new career ! 

But Leam knew nothing of the poetry of the moment, felt nothing of 
its pathetic irony in view of the deed she was half-unconsciously de- 
signing. She saw only, at first dimly, then distinctly, that here were the 
means by which mamma’s enemy might be punished and swept from 
mamma's place, and that if she failed her opportunity now she would be 
a traitor and a coward, and would fail in her love and duty to mamma. 
No, she would not fail. Why should she? It was the way which the 
saints themselves had opened ; the thing she had to do; and the sooner 
it was done the better for mamma. 

She uncorked the bottle of cherry-water, good for that troublesome 
heart of poor Madame’s. All that Alick had told her of the action of 
poisons came back upon her as clearly as her mother’s words, her 
mother’s voice. This cherry-water too had the smell of bitter almonds, 
and was own sister to that little phial in her other hand. Nowshe under- 
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stood it all ;—why she had been taken to Steel’s Corner, why Alick had 
taught her about poisons, and why mamma had told her to steal that bottle. 
She looked at it with its eloquent paper marked ‘‘ poison’’ wound about 
it spirally like a snake, uncorked it, and emptied half into the cherry- 
water. 

‘‘ Two drops are enough, and there are more than two there,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘ Mamma must be safe now! ” 

And with this she left the room and went into her own to watch and 
wait. 

It was early to-night when Mrs. Dundas retired. There were certain 
things which she wanted to do on this her first night in her new home ; 
and among them she wanted to put that green velvet pocket-book, 
gold embroidered, in some absolutely safe place where it would not be 
seen by prying eyes, or fall into dangerous hands. She did not intend 
to destroy its contents. She knew enough of the uncertainty of life 
to hold by all sorts of anchorages; and though things looked safe and 
sweet enough now, they might drift into the shallows again, and she 
wished her little Fina’s future to be assured by one or other of those 
charged with it—if the stepfather failed, then to fall back on the father. 
Wherefore she elected to keep these papers in a safe place rather than 
destroy them; and the safest place she could think of was Pepita’s jewel- 
case, now her own. It hada curious lock which no other key than its 
own would fit, a lock that would have baffled even a ‘‘cracksman” and 
his whole bunch of skeleton keys. 

In putting them away, obliged for the need of space to take off the 
paper wrappings, she was foolish enough to look at the photographs 
within ; just one last look before banishing them for ever from her sight, 
as an honest wife should; and the sight of the handsome young face 
which she had loved sincerely in its day, and which was the face of her 
child’s father, shook her nerves more than she liked them to be shaken. 
That troublesome heart of hers had begun to play her strange tricks of 
late with palpitation and irregularity. She could not afford that her nerve 
should fail her. That gone, nothing would remain to her but a wreck. 
But her cherry-water was a safe and pleasant calmant, and she knew 
exactly how much to take. 

Her maid saw nothing more to-night than she had seen on any other night 
of her service. Her mistress, if not quite so sweet to her as to Mrs. Birkett 
say, or the rector, was yet fairly amiable as mistresses go; and to-night was 
neither better nor worse than ordinary. Her attendance went on in the 
usual routine, with nothing to remark, bad or good; and then Madame 
laid her fair head on the pillow, and took a tablespoonful of sher calmant 
to check the palpitation that had come on, and to still her nerves, which 
that last look backward had somewhat disturbed. 

How beautiful she looked! Fair and lovely as she had always been to 
the eyes of Sebastian Dundas, never had she looked so grand as now. 
Her yellow hair was lying spread out on the pillow like a glory; one 
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white arm was flung above her head, the other hung down from the bed. 
Her pale face, with her mouth half open as if in a smile at the happy 
things she dreamt, peaceful and pure as a saint’s, seemed to him the very 
embodiment of all womanly truth and sweetness. He leaned over her 
with a yearning rapture that was almost ecstacy. This noble loving 
woman was his own, his life, his future. No more dark moods of despair, 
no more angry passions, disappointment, remorse ; all was to be cloudless 
sunshine, infinite delight, unending peace and love. 

‘“‘ My darling, oh my love!” he said tenderly, laying his hand on her 
glossy golden hair, and kissing her. ‘‘ Virginie! give me one word of 
love on your first night at home!” 

She was silent. Was her sleep so deep that even love could not 
awake her? He kissed her again, and raised her head on his arm. It 
fell back without power, and then he saw that the half-opened mouth 
had a little froth clinging about the lips. 

A cry rang through the house; cry oncry. The startled servants 
ran up trembling at they knew not what, to find their master clasping in 
his arms the fair dead body of his newly-married wife. 

‘¢‘Dead—she is dead!” they passed in terrified whispers from each 
to each. 

Leam, standing upright in her room, in her clinging white night-dress, 
her dark hair hanging to her knees, her small brown feet bare above the 
ankle, not trembling but tense, listening, her heart on fire, her whole 
being as it were pressed together, concentrated on the cne thought, the 
one purpose, heard the words passed from lip to lip. ‘‘ Dead,” they 
said; “ dead!” 

Lifting up her rapt face and raising her outstretched arms high above 
her head, with no sense of sin, no consciousness of cruelty, only with the 
feeling of having done that thing which had been laid on her to do—of 
having satisfied and avenged her mother—she cried aloud in a voice 
deepened by the pathos of her love, the passion of her deed, into an 
exultant hymn of sacrifice: ‘‘ Mamma, are you happy now? Mamma! 
mamma! leave off crying—there is no one in your place now!” 
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Dante in Exile. 
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Tur period of public life in which, most probably in the very fulness of 
his powers, a man becomes one of the most prominent personages of his 
country, his name in all men’s mouths, his proceedings subject to con- 
tinual criticism and record, might be supposed to be the most striking 
point in any biography and the most fully understood passage in life. 
But if there are some particulars in which this is true, there are others in 
which it is as far as possible from the truth. The larger course of 
history, when it sweeps an individual into its current, makes him pay for 
his elevation in most cases by the surrender of his individuality. It 
swamps in its huge flood all those smaller details which make the man 
recognisable, and leaves us nothing but the maker of laws, the governor, 
the statesman, or the soldier. History gains by the transference to it of 
some of those gleams of picturesque personality which marked out the 
great human creature before he got involved in affairs greater than him- 
self; but we who are the audience, the spectators of that drama, lose the 
man with whose thoughts we were acquainted, whose beginnings and pro- 
gress were familiar to us. His name grows and increases, but he disap- 
pears. We know better than ever what his generation is doing by the 
glow of incipient light about him, which shows where he passes; but that 
light no longer shows us himself. This is emphatically the case with 
Dante, whose brief period of statesmanship is the least decipherable of his 
life. He was married in 1298. In 1297 he enrolled himself as a 
member of the guild of Speztali, apothecaries or chemists, the only way 
into public life being through the humble portals of a trade. In the 
autumn of 1300 he became a Priore, one of the magnificent Signoria of 
Florence, high in power and influence. A year after, his party beginning 
to totter a little in their power, and the opposing faction raising its head, 
he was sent, with several others, on an embassy to the Pope, to prevent 
him, if possible, from sanctioning the intervention of Charles of Valois as 
paciero or peacemaker. The embassy was unsuccessful, and Dante never 
returned to his beloved city. Lingering in Rome, perhaps for pleasure, 
perhaps in disgust at the failure of Florence to comprehend hef own best 
interests, as he saw them, he was overtaken as it were by the rising tide 
of the hostile faction, the Neri, more Guelf than all the preceding 
Guelfs, who immediately banished and outlawed him, after the pleasant 
fashion of the time. Dante was but thirty-six at the time he thus left 
Florence, not knowing that he was never to enter it again. He left his 
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family behind him, Madonna Gemma and seven small children, along with 
all his modest possessions, and, to our eyes the most precious of all, a 
quantity of papers, among which lay hidden the abozzo, sketch, or scrawl, 


"as we should call it, of seven cantos of a poem, presumably begun the 


year before, when he had completed his thirty-fifth year, the middle of the 
path of life. He had begun it in Latin, the only language supposed to be 
fit for a poet’s use, though it is possible that doubts upon this subject had 
begun to flit across his mind already. Probably Dante was not alarmed 
about his family, for his wife’s near relation, Corso Donati, was now at 
the head of affairs; and it is very likely that he was wearied of the stilted 
Latin, of which he had no such mastery as he had of the vulgar tongue. 
Anyhow, he had left it behind him, and there it lay exposed to all the 
risks of burning and confiscation, no one knowing that the very pride and 
glory of Italy lay within that scribbled bundle. Neither did Madonna 
Gemma know. But she hastily thrust it, along with her marriage contract 
and other important papers, into one of the big cassoni, in which all the 
family valuables were collected to be distributed until better days in the 
houses of neutral friends, as no doubt the women of Florence, used to 
keeping their wits about them, were in the habit of doing when such 
emergencies arose. And thus the abozzo was kept safe, though probably 
in bad Latin, through fire and tumult and all the anarchy of the transi- 
tion, though its writer was not only banished, but sentenced to death. 
For four years after this all is vague in Dante’s life; he became an 
exile, a conspirator, plotting bitterly and fiercely among a crowd of other 
plotters, how by force or by intercession, by foul means or fair, to get 
back. What other possibility was there for the fuor-usciti, the shut-out 
ones, pathetic title, which in its very simplicity appeals to the heart ? 
All Europe and all the world were fuori to these Florentines, outside, a 
desert and miserable wilderness. Nothing could describe more truly the 
condition of the exiles than this term. In their forlorn misery they were 
like children wandering outside the shut-up house, wailing their entreaties 
for admission to earth and heaven, threatening, adjuring, making wild 
dashes at every door ajar or neglected back entrance, as incapable of 
finding a dignified refuge elsewhere, or taking up their life again under 
other skies as children could be. Some reason for this is no doubt to be 
found in the fact that in the group of municipalities which surrounded 
them every town was sufficient to itself, and there was no room for 
strangers or intruders; so that to the Florentines it was Florence or 
nothing, a question of life or death. Dante seems soon to have grown 
heart-sick of the miserable struggle, to which however he returned at 


‘intervals during all. the remainder of his life, feeling its fascination even 


when his better mind resisted its habitual fever. Twice over the exiles 
tried to break open the gates of Florence by force of arms, and once by 
the intercession of the new Pope Benedetto, who sent a new paciero, and 
did his best for them. When the last of these attempts failed, Dante 
would seem to have ‘separated himself, with something of the haste and 
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suddenness of wounded feeling, from his fellow-exiles. That disgust with 
his party to which he afterwards gives forcible expression, putting a 
warning into the mouth of his ancestor Cacciaguida, whose soul he meets 
in Paradise, against their turbulence and envious frenzy, must have 
seized him now ; and he hurried off from their bewildered counsels, and went 
to Bologna, where no doubt, with much despiteful melancholy mingling in 
his nobler desire for a practical life, he resumed his long-interrupted 
studies, giving himself over to philosophy, and such comfort as she could 
bestow. He would seem to have spent about two years in this learned 
city, where he was joined by his eldest child, Pietro, a boy now about 
thirteen, no doubt beginning his studies when his grave father recom- 
menced his; but we know nothivg of the poet’s intercourse with his 
children, nor can we guess what share this little Florentine, fresh from his 
mother’s care, had in the life or the thoughts of the imperious and melan- 
choly exile, embittered by the privations of his life and the contradictions 
of men, who thus turned back to his books in his moment of need, 
spurning, one cannot but feel, with something of the scorn of wounded 
pride, the world and the party which had not done justice to him. 
During those three years of tranquillity and solitude, Dante wrote the 
Convito and hi: essay on Eloquence, a treatise specially intended to prove 
the expediency of employing the lingua volgare, or vulgar tongue, as the 
medium of literature. -These works, however, ‘are more valuable for 
the indications of himself to be found in them than for their own excel- 
lence. And even his temper seems to have softened in this moment of 
retirement, when with only the hills between him and his home, and his 
child beside him quickening all his longings, he grew humble in his 
anxiety, ‘‘ and endeavoured by good works and good demeanour to gain 
the grace of a recall to Florence by the spontaneous revocation of his 
banishment ‘by those who ruled the city.’ Here is his own description 
of himself, poor, wistful, and homeless, with for the moment ali his 
haughty pretensions subdued, and his heart more sad than angry in the 
sense of wrong :— 

Since it pleased the most beautiful and most famous daughter of Rome, Fiorenza, 
to cast me forth from her sweetest bosom (in which I was nourished till I reached 
the highest point of life, and in which peacefully I desired, with ali my heart, to rest 
my weary soul and end the days allotted to me), through almost all the regions 
where this language is spoken, a pilgrim, almost a beggar, I have gone, striving 
against wrong with the wounds of fortune, which are often unjustly imputed as 
faults to the person wounded. Truly I have been a bark without sail and without 
helm, blown about to different ports and coasts by the dry wind which miserable 
poverty breathes forth ; and I have appeared as vilc to the eyes of many who per- 
haps had imagined to see me in another form; in whose sight not aply am I 


degraded by fortune, but of smaller value is made every vcrk I have done, as well as 
that which I am now about to make, 


While he was writing thus humbly, an incident of the greatest im- 
portance in his history was taking place in Florence. The story of the 
‘* abozzo,”’ how it came to light, and how out of its ashes rose, like the 
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Pheenix, new made and transformed in the common tongue—volgarizzato, 
vulgarized, ‘so to speak—the greatest poem of Italy, forms a picturesque 
break in the sombre tale. Modifications of all kinds were continually 
taking place among these fierce little Republics, and in the year 1807, 
when this incident occurred, Bologna, changing her politics, had ceased 
to be a fit refuge for Dante, who, wandering forth once more, found 
shelter in Lunigiana, in one of the castles of the Malaspini; while Messer 
Corso, the haughty head of the Donati in Florence, had formed an 
alliance with big Uguccione of Arezzo, the moderate Ghibelline who was 
Donati’s friend. This fact perhaps encouraged Madonna Gemma to 
shake off her terrors and cautiously to look up again her own and her 
husband’s property, which she had so prudently locked up and hid away 
in friends’ houses at the time of his banishment. For this end she called 
to her aid a certain Andrea Poggi, a nephew of her husband and mar- 
vellously like him in form and figure, according to the evidence of 
Boccaccio; and giving him the keys of the strong boxes, sent him, with a 
procurator, to search for the title-deeds and other papers which were 
necessary for the recovery of her dower. While the procurator looked for 
these documents, Andrea, no doubt young and fond of such trifles, seeing 
in the great chest other writings of his uncle’s, examined them, and found 
many sonnets and canzoni, and along with these something more valuable 
still, of which Boccaccio thus continues his narrative : — 

But among the rest that which pleased him most was a quadernetto, in which 
were written, in Dante’s own hand, the seven first cantos ; and therefore taking it he 
carried it away with him, and reading it again and again, though he understood but 
little of it, yet it appeared to him a very beautiful thing, and therefore he decided to 
take it, in order to know what it was, to an excellent person of our city, who in those 
times was a very famous writer (dicitore) in rhymes, whose name was Dino, of Messer 
Lambertuccio Frescobaldi. The which Dino being marvellously delighted, had 
copies made for some of his friends, and seeing that the work was rather begun than 
complete, concluded that he ought to send it to Dante, and to pray of him that, as he 
had begun, he should finish it ; and having found that Dante was in those days in 
Lunigiana with a nobleman of the Malaspini, called the Marchese Moroello, who 
was a man of understanding and very much his friend, he decided not to send it to 
Dante, but to the Marchese, and this he did, praying the Marchese to persuade Dante 
as much as he could, to continue the undertaking and bring it to completion. The 
seven cantos thus came to the hand of the Marchese, who, being marvellously 
delighted with them, showed them to Dante, and having heard from him that the 
work was his, prayed him to continue it. To whom Dante replied : “I certainly sup- 
posed that this, along with all my other things and a quanti'y of writings, had been lost 
when my house was sacked, and therefore I felt my mind and my thoughts lightened of 
all care for it. But since it has pleased God that it should not be lost but sent back to 
me, I will do my best to follow up the work according to my first intention.” And thus, 
turning back into his old thoughts and resuming the interrupted work, he began the 
eighth canto with these words: Jo dico seguitando. 


How picturesque is the sudden entry thus afforded us into the old 
narrow streets, so jealously shut against the exile; to prudent Gemma 
drawing the family fortunes together again, getting back quietly this and 


that bit of property which friends had claimed as their own to screen it 
, 82—5 
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from confiscation, looking out her papers, her marriage contract, and the 
deeds that established her rights, but perhaps not so careful of the other 
papers in the cassone, which she had bundled in, in hot haste, ‘‘ in the fury 
of the revolution,” along with them! And as the lawyer rummaged for 
these important documents through all that mass of celestial rubbish, un- 
prized by procurators, young Andrea, perhaps himself something of a 
trovatore, catching sight of those irregular seribblings that made his eyes 
shine, grasping at the sonnets and the songs, but finding a larger some- 
thing embarrassing his handful! What was it? Latin, not the vulgar 
tongue, for which, over the hills in Bologna, the exile had been writing 
himself into enthusiasm. Curious and reverential and excited, how the 
young Florentine must have pored over it, making out, for all so little as 
he could understand, that here was something worth the trouble, a bellis- 
sima cosa, something of which perhaps all the Alighieri might be proud. 
Little cared the procurator, hunting after his parchments ; and not much, 
it is to be supposed, Madonna Gemma, who had seen enough of this sort 
of thing, scrittura assai, and so long as her deeds were found, left Andrea 
free to do what he liked with the quadernetto. This young Andrea was 
the son of Dante’s sister, who had married Leone Poggi : ‘‘ il quale mara- 
vigliosamente nelle lineature del viso somiglid Dante ed ancora nella statura 
della persona.” It is pleasant to think that it was he, so like the poet and 
so near him in blood, who found the lost treasure. 

This was in the opening of the year 1307, five years after Dante’s 
banishment; and another grateful pause ensues forthwith in the exile’s 
life. Rumour, indeed, points to him as serving as secretary to the general 
who led another Ghibelline army against Florence, but of this there is no 
authentic evidence; and it seems much more probable that, ardent and 
eager as he was in every pursuit, he shut himself up in that friendly castle 
of Malaspina with the recovered cantos which had been brought back to 
him as by a miracle, and plunging into the splendid task—into that 
gloomy world of the Inferno, where it was his, like a god, to award ever- 
lasting praise to his friends and infamy to his enemies—gave himself up to 
the perfection and completion of the work. Certain it is that he disappears 
from public view for a time, re-appearing authentic and visible only in the 
end of the year 1808, and then with the /nferno complete and finished in 
his hand. 

Upon one of the hills which overlook the lovely bay of Spezia stood 
the convent of Santa Croce del Corvo, occupied at this period by one of 
the sects of the Augustinians, under the priorship of a certain Fra Ilario, a 
man evidently of literary tastes, and a friend of Uguccione della Faggiola, 
to whom, with picturesque simplicity, he narrates the following event— 
strange break in the quiet of the convent life—in a letter. This letter, 
which is written in Latin, begins with quaint monkish moralities and 
seriptural quotations about the good things which a good man brings out 
of his heart, and about the necessity of shunning idleness and making a 
good use of all gifts. “This which is here said of the profitable employ- 
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ment of the inner treasure,’’ says the Frate, ‘‘ seems to have been so well 
observed from childhood upwards by no Italian as by the man whose work, 
with the exposition of it made by my own hand, I hereby send to you. Who 
(as I have heard from others to my great wonder) from his youth up has 
said such things.as man never heard before ; and (more wonderful still) 
those things which the greatest can with difficulty explain in Latin, he has 
essayed to make clear in the vulgar tongue—in the vulgar, I say, and not 
rudely expressed, but musical.’”’ With this curious and artless preamble 
the monk proceeds to tell the story of his visitor. Upon the sunny hills 
overlooking the eastern Riviera stood at least one castle of that Malaspina, 
who was Dante’s protector ; and the poet was probably at this moment on 
his way to the northern side of the Alps, to Paris, and the alien world, 
far from Italy. No doubt his meaning was to leave his work in safety 
before he wended his way into those strange and barbarous countries 
whither he went in exile and poverty and something like despair. 


“ His intention * (resumes Fra Ilario), ‘“ being to travel into ultramontane regions, 
he passed through the diocese of Luni, and, either in devotion to the place or from 
some other cause, came to this monastery. As he was unknown to me and my 
brethren, I asked when I saw him, ‘ What would you?’ And he, answering not a 
word but gazing at the building, I asked him again what he sought. He then, looking 
round upon me and my brethren, answered ‘ Peace.’ From which there began to 
kindle in me a knowledge of what manner of man he was ; and leading him aside, 
apart from the others, and talking with him, I came to know him; for although I 
had never seen him until that day, his fame had reached me a long time before. 
When, then, he perceived that I gave him my entire attention, and saw that I was well 
affected to hear all he said, he drew from his bosom in a familiar manner and freely 
showed to me, a little book. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘ is one part of my work which perhaps 
you have not seen. I will leave you this memorial that it may give you a more last- 
ing recollection of me.’ And as he gave me the little book, I received it gratefully in 
my lap, opened it, and in his presence fixed my eyes upon it with eagerness. And 
seeing that it was written in the vulgar tongue, and showing in my looks that I was 
astonished, he asked me the reason of my surprise ; to whom I replied that I was 
astonished by the language ; that it appeared to me not only difficult but unimagina- 
ble that he could: embody in the vulgar tongue so arduous a work, and that it scarcely 
appeared to me seemly to array so much knowledge in a popular garment. ‘ Your 
ideas are according to reason,’ he replied, ‘ and when at the beginning (moved per- 
haps from heaven) the seed of this undertaking began to germinate, I chose for it its 
legitimate language, and not only chose it, but thus in the usual mode I began to 
rhyme (poetando) :— 

Ultima regna canam fluido contermina mundo, 
Spiritibus que lata patent, qu proemia solvunt 
Pro meritis cuicumque suis. 


But when I considered the condition of the present age, I saw that the songs of the 
most illustrious poets were neglected of all, and for this reason high-minded men who 
in better times wrote on such themes, now left (oh pity !) the liberal arts to the 
crowd. For this I laid down the pure lyre with which I was provided, and prepared 
for myself another more adapted to the understanding of the moderns ; for it is vain 
to give solid food.to sucklings.’ 

“Saying these things, he added very affectionately, that if I permitted myself to 
take trouble about such matters, I was to supply certain notes to the work, and send 
it, accompanied by those remarks, to you; And if I have not entirely elucidated all 
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that is hidden in his words, yet have I done what I could, faithfully and with a free 
mind ; and as that most friendly man enjoined upon me, I destined the work for you. 
In the which if anything seems ambiguous, impute it wholly to my insufficiency ; for 
the text itslf ought, without doubt, to be held as perfect in every way.” 


This vivid and touching glimpse of the wandering poet, already so well 
known that the eager monk could see in a moment what manner of man 
he was, and recognised him as soon as he had talked to him—disperses 
the shadows all at once, and lights up the gloom in which the wanderer 
was almost lost to us. Who could it have been but Dante? straying 
abstracted by the convent walls, looking at the building while the curious 
friars surrounded him with their questions, saying out of his deep, weary, 
melancholy soul the one word ‘‘ Peace,” when they asked him what he 
wanted. Alas! that was the thing he was not to have any more than the 
rest of the world. He had done away with the Latin of the abozzo and 
set forth the great landscape of that hell, secure, so that neither revolution 
nor confiscation, nor danger of any sort could touch it; and having thus 
deposited it—probably the corrected copy especially prepared by his own 
care (for other copies were already floating about the world)—in the safe 
hands of Fra Ilario, who no doubt must have had some reputation in his 
day to warrant the choice of him, the poet felt himself ready to go forth, 
having thus, as it were, made provision for the better part of him, the 
thing which neither he nor Italy, hard though Italy had been upon 
him, would willingly let die. 

Only for a moment, however, is such a glimpse of the great way- 
farer permitted to us. Very soon he has to resume his journey, leaving 
the sheltering convent, where the kind prior admired and wondered over 
his great work, solitary and sad, yet noting with glowing, abstracted eyes 
every natural feature of the way, transplanting the “wild and broken 
paths’ between Lerice and Turbia into his Purgatory, and_ receiving 
into his heart the music of the sea and the winds. Gazing wistfully 
from those heights over that loveliest of sea-lines, perhaps hearing the 
tinkling behind him, as he went forth into the unknown, of Fra Ilario’s 
peaceful convent bells, what softening moisture must have stolen into the 
poet’s eyes as the magical momentary Italian twilight grew dim over the 
shining water between night and day, and into his soul breathed the music 
of these words —volgare, yet as exquisite as any words could be :— 

Era gia l’ora che volge il disio 

Ai naviganti, e intenerisce il core 

Lo di che han detto a’ dolci amici addio ; 
E che lo novo peregrin d’amore 

Punge, se ode squilla di lontano 

Che paia il giorno pianger che si more, 


= 


Not on so peaceful a sea as the Mediterranean was Dante’s voyage ; 
but as he gazed over the resplendent waters and listened to the distant 
bell, and saw the soft day die before him, drawing a sudden veil over her 
sunset glories, what a touch of tender sadness was that which made him 
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think of the naviganti, the parting sailors who that day had bidden sweet 
friends farewell! He, too, was saying farewell to sweet friends, to dear 
hopes, to Italy—while yet one of the fairest of her landscapes held him, 
and the soft dying cadence of the religious bell pursued him like a re- 
calling voice. How love pricked at the heart of the new pilgrim! yet 
with a resolute melancholy in that lofty face of his, still beautiful as in 
Giotto’s portrait, but growing stern with years and disappointments, he 
turned towards the north, towards the country of the stranger. Upon 
such a picture, sad as it is, the imagination loves to linger—loving Dante 
better as poet and wanderer than in the person of the soured and bitter 
Juor-uscito, in which he reappears only too soon. 

Dante would seem to have passed about two years in Paris, another 
moment of quiet in his life, when, as Boccaccio tells us, ‘‘ he gave him- 
self to the study of theology and philosophy,” discussing questions in the 
schools and distinguishing himself greatly among the learned there, but 
not without great “‘ inconvenience in the things necessary to life. ‘* Ah,” 
he cries in the Paradiso, “if the world but knew the heart of him who 
goes from trouble to trouble, begging his life!’ These impedimenti, 
things inconvenient—sharp poverty and want—look very sordid and 
miserable to the sufferer; yet there are many things in a life more painful 
to look back upon, both to himself and his friends, than those moments of 
need and of care. Dante, poor and worn, maintaining his thesis against 
all comers, seated on his student’s sheaf of straw, wandering about the 
narrow streets of that ghostly old Paris, or perhaps—who knows ?— 
getting as far as England, has nothing but our sympathy. But his next 
aspect is not so noble. While he was still occupying his mind and his 
time with scholastic questions of theology or metaphysics, a new Em- 
peror, Henry of Luxemburg, was elected in Germany; and with this new 
monarch the exile’s hopes sprang back into new vigour, vigour unfortu- 
nately marked and stained by the growing bitterness of spirit which had 
been quiescent or hidden from us during those years of quiet. When he 
heard that at last the Emperor was about to make a descent on Italy, and 
set everything right that was wrong and redress all injuries, the long- 
restrained impetuous current of his impatience burst forth. He would 
seem to have rushed back at once to some corner of Tuscany, where we 
see him watching, eager and chafing at its delays, the Emperor's progress, 
and thundering from some refuge among the hills, “‘ near the springs of 
Arno,” against Florence, appealing against her to Henry and to heaven. 
The Emperor had come to Italy with the best intentions, such as indeed 
seem to be the patrimony of German Emperors, however carried out. 
He invaded Italy for her good, to pacificate and set her right, calming the 
rebellious independence of her cities into dutiful subjection, restoring her 
exiles and mending her feuds, whether with or without her will, what did 
it matter? It seems very strange to us that even the fuor-usciti whom it 
was Henry’s object to restore to their homes—here Guelfs, there Ghibel- 
lines, with imperial impartiality—did not perceive what a tremendous 
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blow was struck at the cherished independence of their cities by this 
dictation; but years of exile and suffering do not tend to make the 
judgment clear, and abstract principles of right and wrong were perhaps 
less fully perceived in the beginning of the fourteenth century than those 
personal rights and wrongs which a conquered party are always so deeply 
conscious of. However this may be, it is evident that Dante at least had 
no objection to owe his recall to the mandate of the Emperor. He had 
loved and guarded the liberties of Florence when they were in his hands ; 
but something still more near and pressing than the liberties of Florence 
came now between him and them. His own restoration, and her punish- 
ment who had used him so cruelly, were the first things of which he 
thought; and to see the Emperor, upon whom he had set his hopes, 
wasting his time in Lombardy among cities like Brescia and Pavia, whose 
quarrels were unworthy his notice, and leaving Florence uncared for, 
filled his mind with impatience and dismay. 

“‘Signore,” he writes, addressing the Emperor in the name of his 
fellow-exiles, ‘‘ you who are the most excellent prince of princes, you 
cannot perceive from’ your height of greatness where the wolf has hid 
herself from the hunters. In truth, that deceiver does not drink of the 
flowing Po or of your Tiber. It is the water of Arno that is made into 
poison by her guile. That cruel death is called Florence. This is the 
viper that rends her mother’s womb; this is the diseased sheep that 
infects the flock of the Lord.” Such was the bitter tone of his outery 
against the city which was as heaven to him, loved and longed for with a 
love which by this time had grown sharp and fierce as hatred. While 
Dante thus appealed to him, the Teuton Emperor was doing what he 
could—with that curious indifference to all human probabilities and 
experience which seems to distinguish his race—to carry out his mission 
—stamping out momentarily the fires of domestic feud in one small 
belligerent municipality after another, with solemn German disregard to 
the certainty that these flames would burst forth again the moment his 
back was turned. If he lingered on his way it was with this object: the 
pacification of Lombardy in the first place, and restoration of peace on 
earth, on that side of the Apennines at least. But what was Lombardy 
or the exiles of insignificant Brescia to the hungry and eager Florentines, 
who felt their own woe of exile to be so much greater than any other woe ? 
Henry did not pause to take any active steps against Florence on his 
way to Rome, where he was going for his coronation, but stopped the 
mouths of the fuor-usciti for the moment by an imperial mandate order- 
ing her to pacificate herself on pain of more strenuous measures when he 
should come back. Florence was no doubt encouraged in hor resistance 
to this mandate by the re-bursting forth of a great proportion of the 
pacifieated cities behind him which, while he was still scarcely out of 
hearing, packed about their business the exiles whom Henry had restored, 
and in many cases his own imperial vicario after them—a violent and un- 
mistakable protestation of their independence and determination not to 
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submit to foreign sway. Even the exiles themselves, one would have 
supposed, must have sympathised in this resistance to the foreigner ; 
but it is difficult to. enter into the strangely mingled feeling which could 
make a patriotic Italian of the middle ages, vehement in defence of his 


‘country’s liberties while in that country, invite with the very violence of 


passion any and every hostile intervention which would restore him to the 
place which he had lost. 

The aspect of Florence, however, at this moment was as valiant as 
that of the exiles was unnatural. Strong in the very essence of her Guelf 
ereed, the maintenance of individual independence and civic freedom, the 
city set herself from the first to resist the arbitrary settlement of her 
affairs and reconcilement of her differences which the Emperor would 
have made by force had his powers equalled his intention. It was unjust 
and eruel, no doubt, to banish so many of her sons from her bosom; 
but having for a supposed good reason banished them, it would have 
been little to her credit to have suffered them to be forced back upon 
her at the will of a stranger. Florence set her face like a flint against 
the invader. To the first mandate of the Emperor she made proud 
answer that ‘‘never to any lord would Florence bow her head.” By- 
and-by, however; so much prudential regard for her safety moved her, 
that of her own accord she recalled a certain number of the banished ; 
but maintained her independence and vindicated her pride even while 
doing so, by making formal exception from this amnesty of a certain 
number, ‘‘ four hundred and twenty-nine persons,” among whom Dante 
is specially named. Henry took no positive steps against the rebellious 
city until August 1312, when, on his return from his coronation at 
Rome, he besieged her ineffectually for three months. Dante, it is hoped 
and believed, though he had instigated and encouraged the assault, was 
not actually present in arms against his city on this or any other occa- 
sion. And Florence, firm and self-collected within her walls, resisting 
alike his overtures and his siege, baffled the Emperor with all his forces. 
Henry withdrew in the beginning of 1318 and repaired to Pisa, where he 
left Uguecione della Faggiola as imperial vicario and captain. Then 
making his way towards the sea across the Maremma, the Emperor, 
weakened no doubt by all his fatigues and the discouragement of non- 
success, fell a victim to the bad air of that unwholesome country, and 
died, by the wayside as it were—a pitiful fate—while yet the imperial 
crown was scarcely warm upon his brows. So ended the would-be 
pacification of Italy, with which great aim the Teutonic Emperor had 
begun his career ; 2 noble enterprise enough, had the intention only been 
taken into account. That it should have been hailed with feverish en- 
thusiasm as a godlike mission by such a spectator as Dante, is, how- 
ever, the best that can be said for it. The turbulent cities which kept 
life at the boiling point of energy in Italy, with their perpetual squabbles, 
revolutions, and casting forth now of one faction, now of another, had 
much in them that might have been mended: but still it is impossible not 
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to sympathise with their universal determination to resist the dictation of 
the stranger. 

Dante withdrew after this last failure of his hopes to Pisa or Lucca, 
both of which were under the sway of Uguccione, and there solaced the 
sting of his disappointment by a strange, wild Essay upon Monarchy : 
that is, upon the Universal Monarchy which was the dream of the Ghi- 
belline party—as wild a fiction of fancy as perhaps was ever formed in 
any mind crazed by political wrongs. His universal monarch, who 
was—by divine right of the Roman people, the race elected to bear rule 
in the world by the ordinance of God—to be always the Roman Emperor, 
was an ideal and poetical despot reigning only to make evil into good, to 
be the unfailing referee in all questions of national right and wrong, to 
redress all grievances and punish all offenders, and do infallible justice 
over all the world ; but without interfering with individual laws or govern- 
ment, without encroaching upon any privileges or lessening the force of 
any municipal rule. A wilder dream, or a more fantastic, could not 
have been. Just such another disinterested and splendid arbitrator, 
defender of the weak, redeemer of all wrongs, champion of every one who 
was injured, was the Papa Angelico, the possible Pope, emblem and im- 
personation of all the virtues, of whom, on their side, the Guelf party 
dreamed, and of whom, too, Dante had seen visions in his day. But 
neither heroic universal monarch nor Papa Angelico was to come to the 
waiting age, eager for ideal means of escape from the imbroglio they 
themselves had made. Human life then, as now, had to tread its 
common way, reaping what it had sown, the whirlwind more often than 
any more substantial harvest. But it was so much in favour of the 
earlier centuries that, too young in existence to be convinced by hard 
experiment, as we are, of the hopelessness of all such splendid expedi- 
ents to make chaos into order, they still could dream of and look for some 
great impossible man, some divine hero or god out of the machinery, 
who should step forth suddenly from the skies and make every wrong 
into right. 

Here, too—a wiser and better undertaking than his speculations 
upon monarchy—the poet wrote his Purgatorio. Another tranquil in- 
terval of two years, the measure apparently of time during which he 
could remain at rest, he seems to have been occupied thus peacefully, 
living in Pisa or in Lucca, or in both by turns, under the protection of 
Ugucecione. This warrior-giant was one of the soldiers of fortune of 
whose sudden successes and reverses the history of the Middle Ages is 
full. He was at this time at the very climax of his prosperity. Lord of 
Pisa by right of election, and of Lucca by conquest, holding the appoint- 
ment of imperial vicar or deputy from the late Emperor, and with a 
thousand German cavaliers of Henry’s dispersed army in his pay, there 
was no more powerful potentate in Tuscany or Umbria. He was strong 
enough even to wage war with and defeat disastrously, at the battle of 
Monte Catino, the whole force of the Florentines and their allies, com- 
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manded by a brother of King Robert of Sicily; a victory, however, of 
which nothing seems to have come except a further exasperation of the 
Florentines (not without some appearance of excuse) against Dante, who 
was known to be one of Uguccione’s chief friends and counsellors; and 
who, after his public letters to the Emperor, could not be supposed guilt- 
less of inciting assaults against his native city. Uguecione’s power, how- 
ever, was shortlived. In the height of his greatness, some foolish pro- 
ceedings taken by his son, who was his deputy in Lucca, against a 
popular citizen, raised that city against their sway. Uguccione, imme- 
diately on hearing of this, set forth to reduce the rebellious town, but 
had no sooner got out of sight, midway between the two, than Pisa also 
revolted, and shut her gates against him—a whimsical kind of overthrow. 
The nominal ruler of both cities was thus left onthe road between them 
with his band of mercenaries, rejected by both, and no longer ruler of 
anything except those German free-lances, ever ready to sell themselves 
to the highest bidder. He took refuge, it is said, in a castle belong- 
ing to the Maiaspini, who hud also been protectors and friends of Dante, 
and to one of whom the Purgatorio was dedicated, as the Inferno was to 
Uguccione; but finally found shelter in Verona; where, descending alto- 
gether from his lofty estate, the soldier of fortune resumed his original 
place, and entered the service of Can Grande, the ruler of Verona, as 
captain of his forces, along with his strong band of Germans—no con- 
temptible addition to the army of an Italian city. Of what happened to 
Dante in this sudden revolt against his friend there is no evidence, but it 
would appear that he very soon followed him to Verona, where already 
the poet had more than once found a temporary refuge. Indeed that 
beautiful city is more closely associated with the exile in the reminis- 
cences of history than any other of his many refuges. The three brothers 
Scaligeri had reigned over it in succession during the time of Dante's 
banishment. With the first, Bartolommeo, he had found a gracious 
reception in its very beginning, and aid had been sent to the Florentine 
fuor-usciti by this prince at Dante’s request. The second, Alboino, finds 
no place among the list of the poet’s friends; but he, too, had died and 
given place to the youngest brother, Cane della Scala, who seems to 
have received Dante with all the enthusiasm of youth. Can Grande, 
Cane the Great, was a splendid young prince in those days, the very 
ideal of a poet's patron, loving letters and art and everything magnificent, 
as Italian princes were so apt to do. He had already held supreme 
authority for years, though he was but twenty-five, and was as popular 
as he was splendid and powerful, surrounded by the very enthusiasm and 
glory of youthful success. With this magnificent young prince Dante 
seems to have formed one of those hot and sudden friendships which 
men of passionate temperament rush into often to their cost. But indeed 
it is perhaps scarcely just to the poet to say this, for no doubt he had 
known Cane della Scala as a boy at his brother’s court ten years before, 
and had watched his progress up to this fall bloom of princely excel- 
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lence with that indulgent admiration which it is the privilege of all pro- 
mising young creatures, but of none so much as of princes, to excite. 
Can Grande received the stranger with enthusiasm, and it is evident that 
Dante, with the poet’s glamour,always in his eyes, and probably with the 
partiality of mature age for the youth whose promises he had watched 
into full development in his mind, was seized with an equally enthusiastic 
appreciation of his young host. So great was his opinion of him that, 
according to Boccaccio, ‘‘ it was his custom, when he had written seven 
or eight cantos, before any one else had seen them, wherever he was, to 
send them to Messer Cane della Scala, whom he held in respect above 
every other; and after they had been seen by him copies were made for 
others, and in this manner he did with all ercept the last thirteen cantos.”’ 
Indeed, Dante himself leaves us in no doubt as to his sentiments. The 
following extract from the letter of dedication by which he presents to 
Cane the Paradiso which was incribed to him, gives full expression to 
his admiration and gratitude. It is addressed to the ‘‘ Magnificent and 
victorious Signore, the Signore Can Grande della Scala, vicario of the 
most sacred and serene prince in Verona and Vicenza ” :— 

The praise of your magnificence, spread by vigilant and flying report, makes so 
much impression upon different minds that in some it increases hope and puts 
others in fear. .... Not to remain in long uncertainty, like that eastern queen who 
came to Jerusalem, as Palladius came to Helicon, so came I to Verona to judge 
faithfully with my proper eyes. There I saw your magnificence which I had already 
heard of from every quarter: I saw and proved your kindness. And as at first I 
feared that what was said exceeded the facts, so now I know that the facts go beyond 
the report ; from which it followed that as by simple hearing I had been moved 
towards you in a softening of the spirit, so at first sight I became your devoted friend. 
Nor do I think by assuming the name of friend that I am presumptuous, as many 
may suppose; for the sacred chain of friendship links together those who are 
unequal in rank as well as those who are each others’ peers, and between the former 
may be seen delightful and useful friendships. 


This letter proves fully the mutual warmth of personal intercourse be- 
eween the poet and his magnificent young patron ; though even already there 
are signs that Dante had begun to feel the humiliations of exile. ‘ The 
narrowness of my opportunities,”’ he says (strettezza di mie facolt), * com- 
pels me to give up this (the Divine Comedy) and other things useful for 
the public weal, but I hope by your magnificence soon to have very 
different means of useful occupation.” The strettezza di mie facolia has 
been explained to bear reference to the humble office of magistrate which 
Dante seems to have held in Verona, and which, much inferior to his 
claims and character, filled him with painful humiliation and that sense 
of downcome which is perhaps, of all other sensations of poverty, the 
most hard to bear. The various anecdotes which have come to us of this 
period, seem to indicate a court full of flatterers, parasites, and rival 
wits, not of a very refined character (and indeed the wit of the Middle 
Ages was seldom either brilliant or refined), all concurring in one effort 
to please ‘and amuse the prince who was the centre of all their hopes ; 
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an object which Dante, loftily extending his friendship to the young 
Magnifico, was very little likely to strain after. Here is a story reported 
by Petrarch, and marked by the well-known unfriendliness of that poet 
towards his greater predecessor, which nevertheless has about it the 
stamp of truth. 


Dante Alighieri, my townsman, was a very enlightened man for compositions in the 
vulgar tongue,* but his habits and speech, by perversity, were more independent than 
was agreeable to delicate and nice ears and to the eyes of the princes of our age. Who 
being an exile from his country, and dwelling with Can Grande, then the universal 
refuge and consolation of the afflicted, was at first held by him in great honour, but 
little by little fell back, and from day to day became less agreeable to the Prince. 
There were in the same court actors and parasites of every description, one of whom 
in particular, by his amusing words and gestures, gained much importance and favour 
with all. And Cane being in a disagreeable mood, which Dante endured badly, the 
Prince called this man before him and praised him greatly to the poet. “I wonder,” 
he said, “‘ that a foolish man like this should know how to please everybody and to 
make himself beloved by everybody, which you cannot do who are called a wise 
man!” To which Dante replied—“ You would not wonder at this if you knew that 
the real foundation of friendship is in the resemblance of habits and the equality of 
mings.” \ 


This curious and bitter commentary upon the words still warm on his 
lips, in which the poet, in lofty superiority to poor limitations of rank, 
had protested that there might well be dilettevoli ed utili amicizie 
between persons of unequal station, is but too distinct a proof of the 


growing discord, the 
little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by should make the music mute. 


Still more distinct is another and coarser story—the kind of practical joke 
which might still perhaps be paralleled at some rude cottage table where 
an unwelcome guest had seated himself, but which then does not seem 
to have been considered an unprincely jest, notwithstanding the fierce 
retort it called forth :— 

At the table, too largely hospitable, where Dante was placed by the side of 
jesters and parasites, . . . . a boy who had hidden himself one day under the table- 
cloth to gather the bones thrown down, according to the fashion of the time, by the 
guests, made a little heap of these bones at Dante’s feet. And when the company 
rose and this heap became visible, the Prince put on an air of wonder. “ Certainly,” 
he said, “ Dante is a great devourer of meat.” ‘To whom Dante made instant reply : 
“ Messere,” he said, “you would not see so many bones if I were a dog” (vot non 
vedreste tant’ ossa, se cane io fossi). 


The bitter ferocity of this allusion to Cane’s name shows how far the 
rupture had gone between the proud exile and his careless patron. 





* The reader will note with amusement a certain condescension in all the con- 
temporary writers towards Dante’s productions, that sermone volgare which they could 
only wonder over and tolerate, speaking as Milton does with lofty yet condescending 
admiration of 

— sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warbling his native wood-notes wild, 
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Another allusion of the same sore and painful kind is in the words put 
into the mouth of Cacciaguida in the Paradiso :— 
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Tu proverai si come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, é com’ é duro calle 
Lo scendere e’! salir per l’altrui scale. 


These lines the reader of Dante will recollect appear in one of the 
“‘ thirteen last cantos”’ which, as Boccaccio significantly says, were not sent 
like the others for Cane’s inspection before they appeared to the world. 
Before they were written the proud Florentine had left the Court where 
he met with such unworthy treatment, and with his unfinished poem and 
his burning heart, had wandered forth again into the world; still indeed 
to eat the bread and to go and come by the stairs of strangers, yet to find 
a more honourable and tender reception in lesser palaces than that afforded 
him by the great and foolish Sealiger who, ‘‘ Grande” in those days, has 
left no memorial behind him so lasting as the cruel levity of these 
probably unconsidered jests. The poet may be but little powerful in his 
day, but what tremendous vengeance he can take ! 

The other incident in the Verona streets, narrated by Boccaccio, 
though almost too well known to require repetition, comes in naturally 
here ; and the scene is very picturesque, revealing to us, as in a picture, 
the shady deep Italian street, low down between its high houses, the 
women seated at the doors, cool and still out of the rays of the sun, 
grouped upon those bits of outer stair which even in our northern climate 
make the old streets picturesque, but which the hand of vulgar regularity 
sweeps heartlessly away. 

Our poet was of middle height, and stooped when he walked, being now of mature 
years ; his aspect was grave and quiet, and his dress seemly and serious as became 
his age. His face was long, his nose aquiline, his eyes rather large than little, his 
nostrils large, and his underlip was a little prominent ; his complexion was dark, his 
hair and beard thick, black, and curling, and his countenance always melancholy and 
thoughtful. And thus it happened one day in Verona (the fame of his work being 
already known to all, and especially that part of the Commedia which is called the 
Inferno, and himself known to many, both men and women) that as he passed before 
a door where several women were seated, one of them said softly, but not too low to 
be heard by him and those who were with him, “ Do you see him who goes to hell 
and comes back again when he pleases, and brings back news of those who are down 
below,” To which another of the women answered simply, “Certainly you speak 
the truth. See how scorched his beard is, and how dark he is from the heat and 
smoke!” When Dante heard this talk behind him, and saw that the women 
believed entirely what they said, he was pleased, and content that they should 
have this opinion of him, went on his way with a smile. 


Thus the popular honour and wonder healed a little the sharp wounds 
made by court buffoons and contemptuous patrons. With that simplicity 
as of a child in the greatness of his genius, which it is always so touching 
to see, the great sad poet was pleased with the matter of fact belief in 
him thus ingenuously expressed. ‘‘ He went on, smiling ;’’ liking in his 
loneliness the homely looks of awe and wonder, 
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This is his last perfectly authentic and distinct appearance in the outer 
world. From Verona he strayed, it is supposed, back towards his own 
country, to Umbria, to the monastery of Fonte Avellana, in that lovely 
land of hills and woods which San Francesco had recently filled with asso- 
ciations and recollections. There is even some floating gossamer-thread 
of tradition which says it was the poet who composed and invented some 
of the pictures with which his friend Giotto filled the great new sanctuary, 
dedicated in San Francesco’s honour. He is also reported to have passed 
some part of this uncertain time with a noble of Gubbio, Bosone dei 
Raffaelli; and again traditions of him are found in Udine, where the 
peasants still give the name of Sedia di Dante to a rock overlooking the 
river Tolmino. It was most probably when he was lingering upon those 
Umbrian hills, gazing wistfully where the horizon closed over Florence, 
that a last attempt was made to open a way for him back into his old 
home; but such a way as it would have ill become the greatest of 
Florentines to tread. ‘‘It was an ancient custom,” says Balbo, ‘ that 
on the festival of St. John certain criminals should receive their pardon in 
Florence, offering themselves to the saint, candle in hand, and paying a 
fine.” On one of these occasions, in the year 1820 or 1321, this 
somewhat humiliating mercy was offered to political offenders, and a 
nephew of Dante (let us hope it was not Andrea, who was so like him, 
and who found the papers in the great chest) and some of his friends 
made a strenuous attempt to induce him to accept this way of ending his 
exile. The Piazza of the Baptistry has seen many strange sights, but to 
see among the other fuor-usciti that stooping yet proud figure, that me- 
lancholy and thoughtful countenance, brown and scorched with the smoke 
and flame through which he had passed scathless, in penitential robes, 
with candle in his hand and words of submission in his mouth, was not to 
be within its long list of memories. When the proposal was made to Dante, 
he burst out to the well-meaning but foolish priest who had conducted 
the negotiation, in indignant eloquence. ‘‘Is this the glorious revocation 
of an unjust sentence, by which Dante Alighieri is recalled to his 
country, after suffering almost three lustres of exile?” he cries. ‘‘Is 
this what patriotism is worth? Is this the recompense of continued 
labour and study ? Far from a man familiar with philosophy be such a 
cowardly and earthly baseness of heart, that he could allow himself to be 
thus offered up, almost bound, like Ciolo or some other infamous fellow. 
Far be it from a man claiming justice to count out, after having endured 
injustice, his own money to those who did it. Oh my father, this is not 
how an exile comes back. Another way might surely be found by 
yourselves or by others which should not derogate from the fame, from 
the honour of Dante. Such a way would I accept, and that not with 
slow steps. But if, by this way only I can return to Florence, Florence 
shall never again be entered by me. And what then? May not I[ 
still see the sun and the stars wherever I may be, and still ponder the 
sweet truth, somewhere under heaven, without first giving myself, naked 
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of glory, almost in ignominy, to the Florentine people? Bread has not 
yet failed me.”” The indignation of this refusal is hot with all the lofty 
passion of his nature excited by a last and crowning insult. The 
very anguish of righteous anger is in it, along with a simple grandeur of 
consciousness no longer arrogant. It was not only Dante but Genius 
whom that miserable Guelfish rabble insulted in the person of the poet 
whose home-bringing should have been a triumph. Had he lingered 
there among the chestnut woods in Umbria, in that convent high upon 
the hill, with his eyes gazing always where Florence lay, for this? And 
is it wonderful that after such overtures lines more and more bitter should 
steal even into the song of that celestial Paradiso which, by himself, among 
the woody glens and on the sunny far-seeing hill-tops he was pondering 
day by day ? 

His last refuge of all was, as all the world knows, at Ravenna, where 
he was the guest, and a guest deeply honoured, of Guido da Polenta, the 
nephew of that Francesca of Rimini, whom likewise all the world knows, 
and for whom, from Dante’s day till now, gentle eyes have shed salt tears. 
Another of the same house had fought by Dante’s side in his youth on the 
field of Campaldino, so that the friendship was evidently an old one. 
Arter his many solitary wanderings, the hard life of a stranger which he 
led here and there, in all kinds of interrupted sojournings, learning how 
hard it was to get back when once driven out, and how salt was the bread 
of others and how steep the scalz of a stranger's bounty, he came at last 
to a safe refuge, where all the world was tender of the poet. Withdrawn 
altogether from all nearness and sight of Florence, from all possibility of 
straining his exiled eyes for a sight of her, or wearing out his exile-heart 
with fallacious sickness of deferred hope, he sank into the melancholy old 
city, with its great mournful-eyed mosaics, old even in Dante’s day, and its 
pines, through which the wind swept with that mournful cadence which is 
dear to all sad and musing souls. Guido of the Polentini used his great 
guest better than splendid Cane of the Scaligeri had done. He did not 
set him among buffoons and jesters, or leave him to the poor office of a 
giudice, but honoured him at his own table and sent him upon princely 
embassies, which no doubt recalled to the exile the days of his early 
prosperity and statesmanship. One of these missions took him to Venice, 
where he wrote certain lines beneath an image of the Virgin, which aro 
still preserved. He is said also to have written a letter concerning the 
condition and manners of the Venetians, which would be extremely severe 
and unfriendly if it were not almost universally denounced as spurious. 
His son Pietro, the eldest of his family, whom we have already seen in 
attendance on him, and also the second, Jacopo, both joined their father 
here, and he seems to have had many friendships and correspondences 
which were pleasant to him. By one of his correspondents, for instance, 
he was entreated to come to Bologna to receive there the crown of poetry, 
an invitation which Dante.seems to have evaded, still dreaming, it would 
appear, of some sweeter acknowledgment of his genius, some triumph 
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which yet might be. If he were to be crowned at all, it should be, he 
says, within the solemn walls of San Giovanni itself, that ‘‘ bel San Gio- 
vanni’’ which he had never ceased to love, and where it had been sug- 
gested to him, wronged and guiltless, that he should offer himself as a 
penitent. ‘‘ Thy Guido,” this correspondent wrote, ‘‘ would take no harm 
though thou didst leave Ravenna and that fair Pineta which girdles her on 
the Adriatic.” In similar strain Dante replies—‘‘ Sweet would it be to 
decorate my head with the crown of laurel in Bologna, but sweeter still in 
my own country, if ever I return there, hiding my white hairs beneath 
the leaves ;”’ all this in Latin verse not too melodious, not like the im- 
mortal terza rima which was volgare, too poor a medium for poets to inter- 
change civilities in. To find the poet, so near the end of his career, still 
indulging in such a vision, is a singular and touching evidence of the 
pertinacity of the imagination and hope; or was it perhaps that Dante 
only evaded the solemn foolery of a poetical coronation by this half-satirical, 
half-sad, postponement of it until so unlikely a moment? This, however, 
is not probable, for the age had not found out any folly in such cere- 
monials ; and Boccaccio even, with quaint solemnity and shallowness, 
attributes Dante’s preference of poetry over philosophy to the fact that 
the ‘ glorious and unusual honour of the coronation with laurel” belonged 
to the art of Song alone !—strangest interpretation, perhaps, of the mode 
of expression most congenial to genius which any sympathetic bystander 
gave. 

The poet’s life in Ravenna has altogether a softened, calmed, religious 
twilight about it. He had wandered far and wide—solitary, finding no 
rest for his feet—by great cities and by lonely places; now embracing, - 
now proudly turning his back on some capricious protector ; now knocking 
at a convent gate far away among the silent hills ; now drawing wondering 
looks after him in the narrow medieval streets ; always alone, always with 
his lofty head in the clouds, and a shadowy crowd moving about with him; 
yet with those glowing eyes so quick to see, that here and there at the 
highest of his dreaming a sudden gleam of the landscape about him 
would break into Paradise itself, or light a gloomy circle of the Inferno 
with the reflection of some mortal scene. And he had been but an im- 
perfect man, not always so high in heart and meaning as in genius, but 
fiercely serving the purposes of hatred or vengeance when that angry 
humour took him; revenging his wrongs or the wrongs of his country 
with sudden fiery stroke, as by some indignant angel, dropping the 
enemy into hopeless hell to writhe there henceforward for ever, let com- 
mentators do what they might to clear him. Nor was Dante always so 
spotless as became Beatrice’s lover; an impassioned soul, never satisfied, 
sometimes desperate, torn out of his true place in life, storming and toil- 
ing to regain it, unconquerable in passion, in power, in energy—how was 
he to keep himself spotless in all those wearinesses and wanderings, those 
indignations and wrongs? But the animo sdegnoso had at last come to 
a moment of rest ; when his great work was completed, he took to “ vul- 
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garising ”’ those psalms in which the Christian soul has always loved to 
breathe its penitence, and the Credo, and Paternoster, and other of the 
chief utterances of Divine truth. 

Aggi pietade de’ miei gravi errori, 

Pero ch’ io sono debile ed infermo 

Ed ho perduto tutti i miei vigori. 

These are not the mighty verses of the Divine Comedy; but in the 
evening quiet, in the stillness, with faint echoes of the alien sea breathing 
through the Pineta, and great Florence and greater life growing dim in 
the far distance, how touching are they, like the sound of that distant 
bell, ‘‘ seeming to weep the day as it dies,” which brings tears to the 
traveller's eyes. Dante’s day was ending in premature night; and yet 
not premature ; for how long he had lived in that half-century—a vita 
nuora all love and youth, and after that how many lifetimes more ! 

He died at Ravenna in the month of September in the year 1821, in 
his fifty-sixth year; dying in autumn with everything that is lovely, as he 
had been born with everything that was beautiful in May. ‘There he 
rendered his weary spirit to God,’ says Boccaccio, ‘not without great 
sorrow, grandissimo dolore, of Guido and generally of all the citizens. 
And there can be no doubt,” adds the sympathetic historian, ‘‘ that he 
was received into the arms of his most noble Beatrice, with whom in the 
presence of Him who is the chief good, leaving all miseries of the present 
life, they now most lightsomely live in that happiness to which there comes 
no end.” 

Thus ended the mortal existence of the poet. Florence, sdegnoso like 
himself, folded her arms and averted her head, making no signs even of 
a tardy penitence. ‘It is usual that hatred ends with the death of the 
person hated,” says good Boccaccio, ‘‘ but this did not happen at the 
death of Dante. The obstinate ill-will of his fellow-citizens continued as 
rigid as ever; no sympathy was shown by any one, no tears were given 
him by the city, no public solemnity for his funeral. By which pertina- 
city it is evident that the Florentines were so destitute of knowledge that 
among them no distinction was made between a vile cobbler and an ex- 
alted poet.” But if it was any comfort to Dante’s survivors, his generous 
patron Guido, on the other hand, after burying him reverentially, returned 
to his house, and there made, in praise of the poet and for the consolation 
of his children and friends, uno esquisito e lungo sermone. This kind 
and liberal friend intended besides to build a splendid tomb, egregia e 
notabile sepultura, for the poet, but was baulked by the common Italian 
reason, & sudden revolution, which took from him the lordship of Ravenna, 
and by death which followed soon after. But Dante had plenty of Latin 
verses and ornamenti poetici for his funeral—flowers, we fear, of'not much 
more savour than the dry and manufactured immortelles, which are not 
unlike them ; and after a while a tomb was built for him, though not 
egregia e notabile. And in the course of time, though centuries later, 
Florence woke to her shame and glory, and made him that enormous cata- 
falque in marble which is to be seen in Santa Croce, and tried hard to 
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recover in its dust and decay the exiled body which once was Dante. Bat 
in this the proud city has never been successful. Dante, cast out from 
her bosom with contumely, and once offered, almost a worse indignity, the 
chance of returning in shame and penitence as a criminal, is still an exile, 
and returns to the land of his fierce love and hatred no more. But the 
shame of her treatment of him has faded by this time out of the very 
memory of Florence: she remembers now only the glory, which is one of 
her richest possessions. 

Respecting the end of the Divina Commedia, those thirteen last cantos 
which were not sent to Can Grande, Boccaccio tells us a quaint and touch- 
ing story, upon the marvellous part of which doubt is thrown by later 
and more matter-of-fact historians, and in which it is possible there may 
be only such a reflection and reconstruction of the finding of the original 
seven cantos in Madonna Gemma’s strong chest, as is not unusual in per- 
sonal history. But such repetitions do doubtless occur in fact sometimes 
as well as in art, and anyhow the postscript seems not an unfitting one to 
the wandering, uncertain life of the poet, and the curious fragmentary 
and much interrupted composition of his great work. The concluding 
cantos, according to Boccaccio, were missing at Dante’s death, and as 
soon as the shock of that event was over, his friends began anxiously to 
question his two sons, Pietro and Jacopo, whom he had left behind him 
in Ravenna, about the end of the great poem. The young men, however, 
could give no information, and apparently did not even know whether 
their father had finished the work or not. When, however, after many 
searches they found nothing, the two lads, both of them dicitori—as who 
should say poetasters—began to be tempted—moved by their own ambition 
perhaps (for why should not the son be able to do what the father has 
done—and more ?), or by that long-standing excuse, the desire of friends, 
** degli amici pregati,” says Boccaccio—to put their hands to the work and 
make the conclusion themselves, a bold undertaking enough. The world 
and young Pietro and Jacopo were, however, saved from this experiment 
in the following remarkable way :— 

But a wonderful vision appeared to Jacopo, who was the most fervent in this idea 
not only releasing him and his brother from this foolish presumption, but showing 
where the thirteen cantos were to be found. It is told by a worthy gentleman of 
Ravenna, by name Picro Giardino, long a disciple of Dante, a man of serious mind 
and worthy of belief, that after his master had been dead for eight months, Jacopo di 
Dante came to his house in the middle of the night, and told him that on that same 
night he had seen in a dream his father Dante, clad in very white raiment, his face 
shining with unaccustomed light, whom he asked if he was living, and heard from 
him the reply, “ Yes; but in the true life, not yours.” Then it occurred to Jacopo to 
ask if he had finished his work before he passed to the true life, and, if he had com- 
pleted it, where the conclusion was, which they had not been able to find. To which 
question a similar answer was given, “ Yes, I completed it ;” and then it appeared to 
Jacopo that his father took him by the hand and led him to the room in which he had 
lived during his lifetime h2re, and touching a panel said, “ That which you seek is 
here;” and having said these words, Dante disappeared, and along with him his 
son’s sleep. Upon which he, Piero Giardino, affirmed that Jacoyo not being able 
to rest without coming to tell what he had seen, the two went together to examine 
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the place indicated, which the dreamer had exactly noted, in order to see if it had 
been pointed out by a true spirit or a false delusion, And so, though it was still 
night, they went together to the house in which Dante had died, and calling him who 
then lived there, were admitted Ly him, and going to the place found a wooden pancl 
fitted into the wall as they had always been accustomed to see it ; and removing this 
they found in the wall a little window, which none of them had ever seen or knew 
that it was there, and in this they found many writings, moulded by the damp 
of the wall, and which would have been destroyed altogether had they been left 
longer there ; and when they had carefully cleared them from the mould, they found, 
in continuous order according to the numbers, the thirteen missing cantos, And in 
great joy they copied them, and, according to the custom of the author, first sent 
them to Messer Cane, and then added them to the imperfect poem; and in this manner 
the work which had been carried on through so many years was at last finished. 


If it was, as some biographers suppose, a direct consequence of Dante’s 
quarrel with Can Grande that these last cantos had not been sent to him, 
what a wonderful message of peace and forgiveness, as from the grave, 
must have been the arrival of this precious packet, the last and loftiest 
crown of the great work! And nothing can be more touching than the 
suggestion conveyed in the concealment of these last cantos: the grieved 
and wounded affection in the breast of the poet, the pride which prevented 
him, after the breach between them, from sending his new work to his 
estranged friend, yet the love which would not produce that work to the 
world without the old tender preface and formula. To throw aside in the 
ledge of the hidden fenestrella, the little window in the deep old wall, shut 
up from common gaze, this last magnificent effusion of his genius, in 
pathetic despite because he could not bring himself to send it to the 
favourite who had wounded him, was an action quite consistent with all 
we know of the poet; and it is the kind of personal revelation which goes 
straight to the heart. Women do such things sometimes, and so does 
youth ; but how few men over fifty have ever borne such a curious and 
angry testimony to the force of the love inthem! This pathetic gleam 
throws just such a light on Dante as his lovers will love to leave him in. 
Still and always an animo sdegnoso, indignant—wounded, and hurt by the 
evils round him, as most men*are hurt’ only in their bodies, not in their 
souls; but with so much tender, remorseful love behind! His friend had 
made his heart bleed—how could he make the first advance, and send 
that celestial messenger to him? But if not for Cane the great wok, 
then for noone. Let it lie, and the mould gather on it in the fenestrella ; 
until heaven had calmed and cleared those burning eyes and wiped the last 
tears out of them, and left nothing but pure sweet grace and tender 
charity for Cane and all the world ! 

And it is pleasant to know that when kind Guido in his turn, after 
that long and exquisite discourse of his over the poet's grave, Was cacciato, 
after the manner of Italian princes, from Ravenna—the young Alighieri, 
Pietro and Jacopo, went back to Verona, and once more under Messer 
Cane’s protection, established themselves there, and became naturalized 
in that city. So that Can Grande, too, must have felt the power of that 
message from the dead. . 
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Jacques Girard’s Petvspaper; or, the Trials of w 
French Journalist. 


——— POO 


L 


Tre owner of the Indépendant of Seinebourg having died, his heirs de- 
cided to part with their property in the newspaper, and it was advertised 
to be sold by Master Desgots, notary. 

Seinebourg is a manufacturing city of 100,000 souls, and possessed 
at the date in question three newspapers—the Ordre, which was the organ 
of the Prefect and appeared daily; the Prcgrés, which represented the 
opinions of the advanced Republicans, freethinkers, and revolutionists 
generally ; and the Indépendant above said, which remained pretty faithful 
to its title, and advocated moderate views, with the customary result of 
being turn by turn extolled by all parties and constantly liked by none. 
The Indépendant, however, being more often on the side of the Opposition 
than of that of Government, was in some sense an ally of the Proy:és and 
kept up a business partnership with it. Both papers were printed by the 
same firm, had a common publishing office, publisher, clerks, carriers, &c., 
and appeared three times a week, but on alternate days. The Proyrés 
came out on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays ; the Jndépendant on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

As a licence from Government is needed before a political journal can 
be started in France, and as such licences are but charily bestowed, the 
ownership of a newspaper constitutes a privilege ; and the demise of M. , 
Pierre Barcol, the Ind ‘pendant’s founder, proprietor, and editor, stirred up 
many would-be purchasers. The Bishop of Seinebourg would have becn 
glad to get the paper into his hands and transform it into an organ of ultra- 
montanism ; several local manufacturers were desirous of securing it to 
advocate protection for their trade, which was shoddy ; and the Bonapartisé 
Committee in Paris, ever watchful to recruit new adherents among the pro- 
vincial press, put out feelers to ascertain whether it would not be possible 
to get hold of the paper without going to the expense of buying it. In other 
words, the Committee cast about for some ambitious capitalist, who, on 
promise of being well rewarded after the restoration of Napoleon IV., should 
consent to purchase the Jndépendant and cause it to be edited subserviently 
to the Committee’s views. Finally there was the Prefect, who formed a 
scheme for making Of the Incépendant a Government organ in disguise, by 
acting on the Bonapartists’ plan and persuading some rich manufacturer to 
become the proprietor. The manufacturer should be allowed to, expound 
what principles he pleased in religion and commerce on condition of his 
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supporting the official candidates at election time—such support to be of 
course paid for by State honours. 

All these conflicting claims seemed to bode a spirited auction. In the 
political circles of Seinebourg it was bruited that the Society of Jesus were 
willing to lend the Bishop 200,000 franes to purchase the paper. At the 
Exchange the brokers pointed out to one another M. Bompain, a wealthy 
manufacturer who had been Mayor of Seinebourg under the Second Empire, 
and who was known to hanker after the honour of representing the. city in 
the National Assembly. A newspaper would greatly assist him in pushing 
his candidature, and as his opinions were as staunchly Bonapartist as ever, 
he was doubtless the man whom the agents of Chislehurst would best love 
to see owner of the Jndépendant. On the other hand, there was M. Gros- 
griel, also a manufacturer, and M. Bompain’s successor in the mayorship. 
He too wished to become a Deputy, and he desired the Legion of Honour ; 
ne was the Prefect’s very good friend, and he hated Bompain so cordially 
that if the two came into rivalry on such a question as the purchase of a 
newspaper, Grosgriel was the man to bid all his fortune sooner than let 
Bompain carry the day. 

However, Bompain and Grosgriel were not destined to clash, nor was 
the Bishop obliged to borrow of the Jesuits, for at the moment when the 
prospects of an.exciting sale seemed most certain, all disputes were in a 
manner allayed by the arrival of a new competitor, before whom all the 
others retired, declaring him with one common voice to be the fittest man 
to rule over the Jnéépendant. This popular person was no other than M. 
Jacques Girard, who had been sub-editor of the paper during the reign of 
Pierre Barcol. 

But what sort of man was this Jacques Girard, that all parties should 
be so unanimous about his merits ? 

Well, when a great number of persons are of one accord in praising a 
particular man, it may generally be accepted that this man hus the tact of 
offending nobody. He is good-natured, pliable, cautious— cheerful to render 
service, chary in expressing opinions, prompt to appreciate the humour, 
principles, and performances of others, but above all no genius, for genius 
is self-asserting, and self-assertion provokes enmity. Jacques Girard was a 
handsome, pleasant young fellow of thirty, with a shock of curly black hair, 
eyes that seemed always to smile, and teeth of extraordinary whiteness, 
which he was for ever displaying. His manners were modest and retiring, 
his temper was evenness itself; his luck in life had never been such as to 
arouse envy, and he was counted on all sides a thoroughly good, obliging 
fellow, ‘‘ though not very sharp,” added his admirers. It was precisely this 
lack of sharpness which served him so well in the present imstance. If 
Bishop, Prefect, MM. Bompain, Grosgriel and others all considered Jacques 
Girard to be the fittest among men to manage the Jndépendant, it was be- 
cause each reckoned that he might make of him a ready tool. M. Bompain 
put the case very neatly when he exclaimed, ‘Girard buy the Indépen- 
dant? Ah! then it’s exactly as if the paper were mine without my having 
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disbursed a franc for it!”’ And not less astute were the words of Gros- 
griel :—‘‘ Girard is a man whom I hold in the hollow of my hand. He 
would cut off his legs and arms to oblige me!” 

Meanwhile the much-lauded Jacques Girard had gone to call on Master 
Desgots, the notary, and the very artlessness with which he broached 
his intention of buying the Indépendant depicts the character of the 
man. 
‘* How are you, Girard ?” said Master Desgots, shaking hands without 
rising ; for Jacques was one of those men whom nobody thinks of treating 
ceremoniously. ‘‘ A sad business this death of Barcol. §So you are left 
in sole charge of the Independant for the present.” 

‘*T should like to retain charge of it for good,” answered Jacques in his 
breeziest manner, as he sat down. ‘‘I have come to tell you I shall be 
among the bidders on the day of sale.” 

‘¢ And how much shall you bid?’’ laughed the notary, for he knew 
that Jacques Girard was not worth a centime. 

‘The paper can yield, by good management, fifty thousand francs a 
year. I think I could go the length of bidding three hundred thousand 
francs for it,” replied Jacques, computing on his fingers. 

The notary started. He was a little man with not much hair but a 
very tall forehead, over which he pushed his golden spectacles when he 
wished to examine an interlocutor with particular attention. It seemed as 
though his glasses were only of use to him when he wanted to see people 
dimly. Thrusting up his spectacles, then, and making an acoustic horn 
of his hand, which was another trick of his when he wished to prove that 
all bis faculties were awake, he exclaimed bluntly— 

‘‘ Three hundred thousand ? Where are you going to get the money 
from? Have you come in for a legacy ?”’ 

‘‘No, I have nothing in the world besides my salary, which is small.” 

‘* Well, but you don’t expect anybody is going to lend you such a sum 
of money ?” 

‘‘Not I.” And it was amusing enough to note the genial humility of 
Jacques’s avowal. ‘ No, but our social system abounds in inconsistencies. 
Thus, if I were to ask any capitalist point-blank to lend me but one-tenth 
of three hundred thousand francs, he would show me out; but if I were to 
ask him to give me his daughter, with the above-named sum for her 
dower, it would be another question.” 

‘‘Ah, I understand you are going to be married,” ejaculated M. 
Desgots with interest. ‘‘ Well, marriage will just suit your nature, my 
dear Girard. May I enquire the name of the happy young lady ?” 

‘‘ My dear M. Desgots, it is you who must give me her name, for, to 
tell you the truth, I have called to beg you to procure me a wife, and the 
richer the better.” 

Now, an English solicitor whom a client should accost in the above 

ashion might fancy that he was being hoaxed ; but in France marriage is 
a business, and on reflection Master Desgots thought it quite natural 
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that Jaeques Girard should apply to him ‘for a wife. To whom else 
could .he have applied with greater certainty of obtaining the kind of 
consort he wanted? Master Desgots knew everybody in Seinebourg. He 
was the intimate counsellor of innumerable fathers who had daughters to 
marry, and before the sub-editor of the Indépendant had waited half a 
minute for a reply the notary had already thought of five or six girls, and 
at least two widows, who would suit him perfectly. Nevertheless ho 
frowned, and mumbled — 

‘* Three hundred thousand francs is a large dower.” 

‘‘But I am an eligible suitor,” rejoined Jacques Girard, without 
departing from his habitual modesty ; ‘‘I am young-and of strong consti- 
tution. I work hard, and if I had money enough to buy the Indépendant 
I would soon make out of it a first-class power and enrich myself.” 

‘‘M. Bompain has a daughter,” mused the notary: aloud, as though 
he had not heard Jacques’s remarks, “and I think he means to givé her 
a million francs; but he is a Bonapartist.” 

‘I would be a Bonapartist if it pleased him,’’ answered Jacques 
Girard. 

‘‘ And there is Grosgriel, whose daughter will possibly have a million 
too; but he is a MacMahonist.”’ 

*‘ Political opinions-will never weigh with me in the choice of a wife,” 
replied Jacques mildly. 

‘“‘Heigh! but I imagine the two young ladies I have named are some 
cuts above you,” resumed M. Dergots, wagging his head. ‘If politics 
are no consideration, I would advise you to court Madlle. Pauline Ma- 
dray, daughter of the manufacturer who has set up in that new factory on 
the quay. She is not very pretty, and her father is a Radical atheist, not 
many shades remote from a Communist; but she has fully three hundred 
thousand franes.”’ 

“I would rather marry Mdlle. Bompain or Mdlle. Grosgriel ; but 
Mdlle. Madray would do at a pinch, provided she be averagely young and 
agreeable.” 

‘*H’m!” said the notary, scrutinising Jacques, ‘‘ you are wonderfully 
accommodating for a man-of your age and farts.” 

‘* Not at all,’’ replied Jacques Girard, with a stifled sigh ; ‘‘ I have my 
ideal, like others, but I cannot afford to run after it. I am ambitious, my 
dear M. Desgots, and have set my heart on becoming'rich, and on 
becoming somebody, by all fair means and as speedily as possible.” 

These words of Jacques Girard’s filled the notary with surprise. 
Accustomed to think that he was a judge of character, he had long ago 
classed Girard among the men of whom nothing need be said for good or 
ill. He had met him at parties, had once or twice had dealings with him 
incidentally to the insertion of some law reports in his' newspaper, and 
had even advised him on a matter connected with an inheritance of a three 
thousand francs or-so, which the sub-editor counted on receiving in the 
distant future; but that such a man, without kith, kin, influence, or 
money, could be ambitious had not entered the lawyer’s mind. 
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Once he faced the: fact. that. Jacques..Girard desired to. rise in the 
world, Master Desgots, who was no simpleton, conned over his client's 
advantages, and was fain to. admit that youth, industry, blameless ante- 
cedents, and the esteem of one’s fellow-citizens constitute a capital 
which may well purchase a dower of 300,000 frances. Besides, Jacques 
Girard was a journalist, and journalism leads to everything. As.owner 
and editor of the Indépendant, Girard might aspire to municipal honours, 
become in due time sub-prefect, and perhaps something better. The will 
to sueceed is everything in these cases. 

So M. Desgots put on his hat, called on M. Bompain, and announced 
that he had an admirable son-in-law to propose, provided Mdlle. Bompain 
were not already engaged. The Bonapartist manufacturer listened, 
laughed, and sent the notary about his business. The same thing occurred 
with M. Grosgriel, saving that this worshipful mayor took it as an 
affront that a penniless quill-driver should be ambitious of marrying a 
young lady whose dower was sufficient to purchase a ducal coronet, and 
expressed his indignation with a grinning face. In sum, both the manu- 
factarers had other views. They regarded their daughters as predestined 
to further the schemes of parental ambition, and each had in his mind’s 
eye a most eligible son-in-law of achieved fame and position ; the one was 
an ex-Senator and general sixty years old, the other a toothless Duke of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, ruined in purse and health, but rich in 
ancestors. 

The notary fell back upon M. Justin Madray, the Radical atheist, and 
here he was more successful. M. Madray did not rise at the bait, but he 
hovered round it, and the notary perceived that he might be hooked by a. 
little judicious angling. A coarse, burly, and gruff-spoken personage was 
M. Madray, who had begun life as a common weaver, and adhered to the 
language, manners, and dress of mechanics to prove that riches had 
not spoiled him. But though he wore velveteen he had all the pride of a 
parvenu.in wishing to be worshipped for his wealth, and he ostentatiously 
displayed his money in the gorgeousness of his household furniture, in 
the liveries of his servants, and in the showy attire wherewith he clothed 
his daughters. M. Madray’s Radical atheism did not proceed from any 
very sincere conviction, but was part of the stock in trade as an. enriched 
plebeian. Having no sort of culture (he could not spell and never opened 
a book), he felt unfitted for decent society, and consequently pretended to 
despise it. He scoffed at princes, made salt jokes about priests, and 
vowed that he should be buried without any psalm-singing over his 
remains ; but all the while his great object was to become popular and to 
climb over the shoulders of the rabble to some pinnacle where he should 
be the peer of the mightiest. 

M. Desgots, who knew the man, was aware that it would not suit him 
to have a titled son-in-law, even if such a one were procurable; on the 
other. hand, Justin Madray was not demagognue enough to give his 
daughter to a mechanic. And so Jacques Girard appeared to be just 
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the sort of half-and-half son-in-law that could be desired. The notary 
especially laid himself out to vaunt Jacques’s sweetness of temper, which 
would prevent him from ever being otherwise than respectful and sub- 
missive towards his wife’s father. 

‘‘Humph!” grumbled Justin Madray, evidently enticed by the 
proposal. ‘A journalist is not much to boast of; it’s a trade that 
requires no apprenticeship. However, this one is a well-looking lad, and 
you say he has many friends ?”’ 

‘¢ Every one is his friend. There is not a man in Seinebourg whore 
name stands on more visiting-lists. He would be a most useful ally to 
you” 

‘‘T require no allies,” interrupted the manufacturer bluntly. “I'm 
a self-made man, and if I wanted to reach any new goal I would fight my 
way to it alone.” 

‘¢ Of course, of course,” rejoined M. Desgots. 

‘*T want a son-in-law that shall have a long head and a civil tongue 
in it,”’ continued the purse-proud Radical. ‘‘ His head mustn’t be too 
long, though, or he’d be crotchetty, which is a plaguey defect in a young 
man. His head must be just long enough to teach him that I'm his 
master and like to be obeyed, since I can pay for obedience.” 

‘* Exaetly so; well, you will find Jacques Girard a man in all respects 
to your taste, and I am sure he will suit Mdlle. Pauline.” 

‘‘ Ah, yes; he must suit my daughter,” exclaimed Justin Madray, as 
if this were a point he had overlooked. ‘‘Iam not going to put any con- 
straint on my daughter. You've seen Pauline, haven’t you, Desgots ?—a 
prety, modest, intelligent girl, and well-behaved too, though I haven't 
had her brought up by nuns and priests.” 

‘* Mdlle. Pauline has all the virtues that can grace a maiden and give 
promise of perfection in a wife. I think it will be a most happy match ; 
and, to come back to the business side of the question, the three hundred 
thousand francs of Mdlle. Madray’s portion would be an investment bearing 
good interest, for it would bring the young people an income of about 
fifty thousand rancs to start with.” 

The mention of 800,000 francs virtually arranged the matter, for M. 
Madray was in a position to give 500,000 francs to his daughter, and it 
was a consideration to be able to settle her for 8,000/. less. After all, 
800,000 francs is not in excess of what a man may fairly claim with a 
wife when he has Jacques Girard's position; and on reflection the 
Radical thought himself very lucky to obtain such a son-in-law. Jacques 
was presented to the manufacturer, who invited him to dinner and 
introduced him to Pauline. At first sight the young people pleased each 
other, because neither had any characteristics or defects that repel, and 
because Mdile. Pauline, like most well-trained young French ladies, 
thought herself in duty bound to accept whatever husband her parents’ 
choice dictated, without examining him too critically. The preliminaries 
of the marriage were soon concluded. There was some haggling about 
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the dower, and M. Desgots thought good to hold out at the eleventh hour 
for 850,000 francs ; but after the match had been within an ace of 
being broken off on account of this important difference the manufacturer 
wisely gave in, and the contract was signed. Within six weeks of Jacques 
Girard’s matrimonial visit to the notary the wedding was happily solem- 
nised, and the public learned at the same time that the bridegroom had 
become owner of the Indépendant, and consequently ranked among the 
big bonnets ’’ of Seinebourg. 


Il. 


This is not a narrative of Jacques Girard’s married life, and conse- 
quently nothing need be said of his honeymoon. Pauline Girard was not 
pretty, but she was not ill-favoured, and French grace rendered her 
attractive. She had an excellent temper, agreeable manners, and an art 
of conversing pleasantly. Jacques soon grew to like her; she recipro- 
cated his affection, and gave proof of it by deferring to him in all things, 
so that whatever he said and did was well said and done. 

This was satisfactory, and the uxorial encouragements which Jacques 
received whenever he chose to solicit them emboldened him to start with 
@ jaunty foot on the path of ambition which he had marked out for 
himself. It is to be noticed that when a man having a reputation for 
being content with little suddenly developes high aspirations he generally 
does seek to climb extraordinarily high. Jacques furnished a new 
exemplification of the proverb that ‘ still waters run deep.” To the 
surprise of all his co-citizens he dropped that hail-fellow-well-met 
demeanour which had made him such a universal favourite as a bachelor, 
and became reserved, not to say starched. He confided to somebody, 
who repeated it to some one else, by whom it was circulated through the 
city, that he saw no reason why he should not some day become a 
Deputy, and meantime he set himself to increasing the circulation and 
the power of the Indépendant by applying for Prefectoral leave to transform 
it intoa daily journal. 

M. de Poignfermaye, the Prefect, was inclined to refuse permission. 
He was an energetic man, who, for all his high-handed ways, found it 
difficult to govern a manufacturing city where Republican sentiments largely 
predominated among the electors. His ambition was to coax, bully, or 
wheedle Seinebourg into returning a batch of Conservatives at the next 
general election, and he objected to strengthen an independent news- 
paper, which might baulk an achievement that would redound so much to 
his credit. So long as his private organ, the Ordre, was the only one to 
appear daily it had a great advantage over the others ; but M. de Poign- 
fermaye knew but too well the allurements of Opposition journalism, and 
foresaw that if the Indépendant came out every day it would carry away 
a large number of advertisers and readers from the Prefectoral paper. 
On the whole, there was something which he did not like in this scheme 
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for transforming a journal which had worked very well hitherto with three 
numbers a week. It-is true the Indépend mt had become most moderate 
in its tone since Jacques Girard had succeeded to the management, but 
criticisms are not always the more weleome for being moderate, and there 
were disquieting rumours which represented Justin Madray’s son-in-law 
as striving to become a somebody in the city which had seen him-in such 
lowly circumstances. 

Jacques Girard, however, contrived to force ‘the Prefect’s hand by ? 
clever stroke of diplomacy. He sent his wife to beg the support of the 
Bishop. Pauline had been bred in antipathy towards priests, and had 
never spoken to one outside a church. The Bishop, on his side, was a 
little startled to receive a visit from the daughter of a notorious infidel. 
But the interview was not less smooth on these accounts. 

“I shall be happy to further. M. Girard’s aims, madame,” said the 
prelate aimably. ‘I accept the fact of your having solicited my good 
offices as an earnest that the Zndépendant will serve the interests of the 
Chureh.”’ 

‘‘T suppose so,” answered Pauline artlessly, as she admired the 
golden cross on the Bishop’s breast. 

** Our Chureh has need of friends, for it has many enemies in this 
city,”’. continued the Bishop. ‘‘ There is M. Grosgriel, the Mayor, for 
instance, who, although nominally a believer, has caused us much grief 
by appointing a Voltairian teacher to the Communal School. The Jndé- 
pendant should point out the impropriety of that appointment.” 

‘hope it will,” was Pauline’s reply, given in perfect good ‘faith, for 
she did not know what ‘‘ Voltairian”’ signified. 

“ And M. Girard would perform a pious act in inveighing with more 
explicitness than his journal has done as yet against civil marriages and 
burials.”” 

**I am sure he will be happy to oblige your Grandeur in any way,” 
answered Pauline, puzzled. 

The Bishop continued to dilate on one or two more ecclesiastical 
grievances, then lightly glided on to the question of Pauline’s own 
religious belief, exhorted her paternally to be devout, and dismissed her 
happy and rather touched by a general invitation to attend his Sanday 
receptions. Meantime Jacques Girard had gone to call on. M. Grosgriel, 
the Mayor, who had erst been amazed at his impudence for aspiring to 
marry Mdlle. Grosgriel.. Times being altered, M.'Grosgriel was altered 
too. -Jaeques Girard was now a man of influence, and the Mayor—a 
sleek and wheezy but shrewd person—thought it prudent to be: civil to 
him. - 
‘* My dear Girard, I will say what you please to the Prefect. For my 
part, I think that it would be a great boon were the Independant to 
appear daily, especially if it stands up for the municipality against that 
basy Bishop of ours, who is for ever poking his finger into our pies.” 

“TI do not think episcopal interference is called for in municipal 
affairs,” observed Jacques Girard sagely. 
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“ No, itvisn't,” puffed the“Mayor. ‘f Fm as‘good a Conservative and 
as staunch a Catholic as any:man,°but the: payer place: for the priests & is 
the inside of their ehurches,-say I’! «' 

“ And that.is well:said.” » 

‘You think so:? ~ I was always of opinion that! you were: not such a 
fool as you loo++ahem:! ~But:I was going ‘to add that there has been an 
unpleasant tiff between the Bishop and me about the appointment of a 
school teacher. I amclearly in the right, and so the Prefect judges, but 
he dare not tell the Ordre to defend me, because you understand that a 
Government paper cannot belabour:a bishop. That is why I should like 
the Indépendnt to take up the cudgels and hit his Grandeur hard.” 

“*T will do my: best,” va Jaeques ‘cordially, ‘as’ he ‘rose’ to: take 
leave. 

‘“* And you're a nique fellow,” wheezed M. Grosgriel, slapping him on 
the shoulder. ‘‘I always felt I could rely on you, and I may give you a 
proof of my confidence some day by asking you to render me some other 
service. Good day. I will write to the Prefect this afternoon. I hope 
Madame Girard is quite well? You must bring her to:my wife’s parties.” 

That same. afternoon; indeed, *M.:Grosgritl and the Bishop both wrote 
to M. de: Poignfermaye, who did not feel equal to resisting the supplica- 
tions of two::dignitaries ‘so ‘eminent, ‘and accordingly Jacques Girard ob- 
tained the:leave he wanted. Unfortunately the Prefect's permission was 
not wholly sufficient; for Scinebourg stood in one of the: forty depart- 
ments: that. were- placed under ‘the state: of siege during the war, and 
which are’still nominally besieged to this’ day. . It was necessary to send 
a petition to‘General de: Flamberge:Auvent, who commanded the military 
forces of the district, and who had: it in his power: to-deal arbitrarily with 
all that:concerned newspapers: Hearing that: M. de Flamberge-Auvent 
was) theidentical general who had been betrothed to the daughter of 
M. Bompain, the! wealthy Bonapartist manufacturer, Jacques wentto the 
latter and: besought him-to propitiate the General. M. Bompain was 
a tall thin man, who: had himself: been an officer before he’ had: taken to 
fabricating shoddy, and who had conserved a soldierly frankness of aorta 
tempered only: by the courtesy of the man of the: world. 

‘¢]T think -I can answer for the General ‘not hindering’ you; my dear 
Girard,’ he said: patronisingly ; “‘ only you will: dome ‘a:real-favour if 
you pitch as frequentlyas possible into:that assGrosgriel.~- I never 
pass by the Town House withont fancying:I am still,Mayor, and when I 
see that-moodle’s name-on the notice board my blood boils... Sacrebleu /”’ 

“T cam mite sympathise with your chagrin, but your own tarn will 
come:againe’’: 

“* Under: Napoleon IV. sal hope x0! «: By-the- ibe I need unnde hint 
to you that'the General is ‘at heart» an Imperialist; so: that you will not 
gaimmuch:if;you join in the rant: against the exiled seared "he 

‘+1 will try to avoid-ranting.” 

‘*Do so:for your own sake.. Your best ohne of nilens your paper 
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well is to make it fly under our colours, for we are the strongest party, 
as you will see at the next plébiscite. Good-day. How is Madame 
Girard ? icu must bring her to Madame Bompain’s parties.” 

It was thus that Jacques Girard contrived the aggrandisement of his 
paper. He increased its size without adding to its price, made a stirring 
appeal to advertisers, indited an opening article promising support to all 
just causes, after the manner of editors all the world over when they 
launch the first number of a new venture, and recruited several new 
writers of versatility to adorn his staff. The Jndcpendant, thus reno- 
vated, proved a genuine success. It was not virulent, nor even vehement, 
but it was amusing and well-informed. It soon eclipsed its pair of rivals, 
became the paper which the Seinebourgeois most loved to read at absinthe 
hour, and gradually extended its influence beyond the confines of the 
department. 


IIL. 


A French journalist is a man of weight. It may be alleged that his 
regard for facts is small, that his judgments on men and things have more 
variety of range than depth, that his temper often gets the better of him, 
and that, in his ardent desire that the world should be moved by his 
prose, he breaks out into paradoxes well calculated to bewilder the weak 
minds who look to the press for guidance. It may be urged that the 
French journalist is not over-scrupulous nor over-wise—that he prefers 
the discomfiture of a foe to the triumph of a principle, and that he would 
never miss a point to save a truth. It may be asserted that he is, socially 
speaking, bumptious and truculent, for that it is impossible to enter a 
drawing-room where he may happen to be without being at once made 
aware of his. presence and abashed by it, so impetuous is his flood of talk, 
so dogmatic his observations, so jaunty his strut, so wholly self-satisfied 
the expression of his countenance. All this may be said and more; still 
the fact remains that the journalist is a power, and one whom men dread. 
Be he never so young and ignorant—and ignorant he almost invariably is, 
whether young or not—people truckle to him. He has usurped the public 
homage and the public fear that were once bestowed on astrologers and 
court fools, but his resemblance to the jester is greater than to the 
astrologer, for whereas the popular belief in his divining powers may be 
limited, none can doubt his prerogative to stab reputations irresponsibly 
under cover of his profession. The French press laws, which have done 
so much to keep newspapers in terror of Government, have left them 
almost absolutely free to molest private persons. People may challenge 
the journalist if they dare or thrash him if they can, but except for the 
fear of sword-thrusts or cane-wheals the man plies his vocation uncon- 
trolled, and may use his pen indifferently either as a weapon to puncture 
with or as an instrument to bespatter. Nothing exceeds the power of the 
French journalist, unless it be his malice in using it and his conceit in 
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boasting of it. He is a strange excrescence on the surface of modern 
civilisation—a bramble, briar, or stinging-nettle—and no wonder that, 
people should handle him tenderly, for he is harmful by nature. A 
statesman enters a drawing-room, brushes unceremoniously past officers 
who have bled and grizzled in their country’s service, philosophers who 
have grown grey in promoting scicnce, painters, composers, and poets 
whose works have added to the nation’s glory ; but he stops before a puny 
young man with an eye-glass and a pretentious head of hair, and bows 
cringingly to him. A few months before that puny young man was a 
puny clerk in the statesman’s office, but having deserted his high stool 
and desk to write in a newspaper of large circulation, it is now in his 
power to render his old chief ridiculous in the eyes of 50,000 readers 
by assailing him every morning with barbed jokes and spiteful insinua- 
tions. Thus were the Sophists of ancient Rome a terror and a plague to 
the great and the wise; but the voices of the Sophists reached no further 
than the Forum’s limits, whereas that of the journalist rings in the ears of 
the million. 

The In/épendant was no sooner well launched as a daily journal than 
Jacques Girard began to find that he had added a cubit to his stature. 
He might have been feared and worshipped had he pleased at the time 
when he worked as a sub-editor under Pierre Barcol, but his object in 
those days had been to make himself friends of the sort who render life 
pleasant by inviting one to dinner, and he had rather overstepped his aim, 
for, hurting no man, no man had considered him worth much attention. 
As has been already said, he did not at once alter the tone of the Indé- 
pendant when it had become his for good, for he attached himself rather 
to making the paper amusing, and when he dealt with serious topics, 
political or other, couched his remarks in such wise as to avoid giving 
offence to anybody; but people paid their court to him, nevertheless, for 
they now discerned in him the potentiality of inflicting hurt. They were 
not wrong, for events soon foreed Jacques Girard to forsake his easy 
tactics of making things pleasant all round and to introduce his paper 
combatively into the political arena. 

One morning M. Grosgriel, the Mayor, arrived at Jacques’s private 
residence with a hot face and invited him to breakfast. 

‘Come at once and take a chop at the restaurant,” he gasped. 
‘‘ We'll talk over the matter there, and make arrangements.” 

‘‘ What matter? what arrangements ?”’ 

“Why, haven't you heard? Racot, one of the Deputies for the 
department, is dead, and there will soon be an election in Seinebourg. 
We can’t get afield too soon in preparing my candidature.” 

‘‘ Your candidature ?”’ and Jacques Girard glanced at the Mayor in 
such a way as to make his mouth open wide as an oyster. 

‘“‘ Why, yes; isn’t it a settled thing?” exclaimed that official with sur- 
prise. ‘‘My.candidature has the support of the Prefect and of all 
Government authorities.’ 
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‘‘ But I never gave myself out as a supporter of Government.” 

‘¢Then whom on earth do you support? You're not going to’remain 
neutral, I suppose ?”” 

‘** No, assuredly not, but I must have time to consider,” said Jacques, 
deeming it best to temporise. ‘* Your announcement is quite sudden, and 
I have yet to learn the names of the other candidates.” 

‘‘ Oh, if that’s all you'll not be long in giving me the preference,” 
answered M. Grosgriel, thinking that Jacques was only treating him to 
journalée, the mystic tongue in which editors envelope the hints that their 
services will be in proportion to the payment offered. ‘‘ You'll see we 
shan’t have any difficulty in coming to terms. You shall insert a leader 
for me every morning, and I will take five thousand copies daily for gratis 
distribution. If I get returned—as 1 must be with your paper and the 
O: dre both backing me—lI will get you decorated. Mark my word.” 

‘*I will see what is to be done,” replied Jacques, intimating by a 
gesture that he was busy and should like to adjourn the interview. 

‘‘Oh, certainly; I can call for an answer to-morrow, Monsieur 
Girard,” rejoined the Mayor, with a quaver of incipient misgiving in his 
voice. This was the first time he had addressed Girard as ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
and he added dismally, as he sidled towards the door, ‘‘ Mind, above all 
things, you beware of Bompain. He will make you bigger promises than 
I, but he won’t keep them.” 

M. Bompain, in truth, lost no time in following M. Grosgriel on a 
canvassing visit to the Indépendant office, and he promised mountains, 
adding broad hints that if Jacques Girard did not give to the Bonapartist 
cause the support that was requested, he would be noted in a black book 
from the day when the Imperial dynasty was restored, and never more 
have a claim to any State favour. Shortly afterwards a feminine emissary 
from the Bishop called on Pauline Girard (the Holy Church Catholic likes 
to entrust its most delicate diplomacies to ladies), and recommended to her 
pious consideration the merits of Count Goupillon, the clerical candidate. 
His Grandeur the Bishop was not antagonistic to Government, but he 
could not conscientiously support a candidate such as M. Grosgriel, who 
had appointed a freethinker to teach reading and writing to little boys. 
Pauline was too much flattered by the civilities latterly vouchsafed to her 
by the Bishop not to be inclined to follow his episcopal behests, and with 
her mind chokefal of the virtues of Count Goupillon she hastened into her 
husband's study, only to be confronted by her own father, who was in 
the act of announcing to Jacques Girard that it was he, Justin Madray, 
who should be Deputy for Seinebourg. 

The old Radical was standing on the hearthrug, dressed in his greasy 
velveteens, and holding in one hand a battered felt hat, in the other a red 
cotton handkerchief, with which he mopped his oozing forehead. His eye- 
brows bristled in shaggy tufts, his lips were moist with the dram of whiie 
wine which he was accustomed to drink every morning ‘to kill the 
worm,” and the excitement of the errand on which he had come had 
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suffused his eyes with bloodshot streaks, making them gleam like a 
wolf's. 

‘‘I_ made your fortune, Jacques,” he barked, rather than said, in a 
rasping voice, as he laid a horny hand on his relative’s shoulder. ‘ Now 
is the time to prove your gratitude. The Prog, és will support me; for I 
shall stand forward on ‘ Red’ principles, the only ones that will do nowa- 
days, and you must point that out in the Zndépendant. Under a republic 
men must be prepared to go the whole hog.” 

‘¢Oh, papa! You a Deputy?” exclaimed Pauline, clasping her hands. 

‘‘ Yes, my pet; your old papa, who started as a weaver at four francs 
a day, will become a Deputy!” cried Justin Madray, taking the words as 
an ejaculation of filial pride. 

‘* No, it cannot be!’’ exclaimed Jacques Girard, seizing the dilemma 
nervously by the horns. ‘‘ Everybody wants to become a Deputy nowa- 
days, and a man in my position is bound to discfiminate. I am deeply 
beholden to you, M. Madray, but public honour must go before private 
sentiments, and I don’t approve your politics.” 

‘‘Don’t approve my—?” and the old Radical recoiled as if Jacques 
had in fun filliped a pellet into his face. ‘‘ What ninny’s song is that 
which you are singing to me, boy ?” 

‘‘It’s no ninny’s song,” replied Jacques doggedly. ‘‘It’s a fact that 
you are an atheist and that I am not, and that you have a sneaking kind- 
ness for the Commune, which I abhor. I admire you for your consistency, 
but I shall admire you more if you remain faithful to your Liberal theories 
by leaving me free to oppose you according to my conscience.” 

‘‘ Oh, papa, if you could only adopt the principles of Count Goupil- 
lon!” interposed Pauline, frightened by-the brutal wrath that was kindling 
in her father’s eyes. 

‘Count Goupillon? Ah! so the priests have been at you and tainting 
you!” bellowed Justin Madray, glancing from his daughter to her hus- 
band with mingled fury and consternation. ‘‘I ought to have been pre- 
pared for this when you came whining to me for my daughter’s dower— 
you and that insidious rogue Desgots! I shouldn’t be surprised to hear 
that you were Jesuits in disguise, the pair of you!” 

‘¢ All this is very painful, as well as unnecessary,” retorted Jacques, 
clearing his throat as a prelude to the little speech which he desired to 
make, but which stuck in his windpipe somehow. ‘“ The Press is a 
sacerdocacy, and it is the function of the journalist to discriminate without 
fear or favour between the men who put forward theories to entice popular 
confidence. If I gave my support to youl should be showing favour; if 
I extended it to some other of the candidates who are about to issue 
addresses, I should seem to be evincing fear for men richer and more 
potent than myself. I will be above that suspicion—all my career through. 
I will place myself beyond the reproach of self-seeking. Disinterestedness 
and earnest zeal for the public good are the two maxims by which I intend 
to abide ; and that being so, I will enter my protest against the unseemly 
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multiplicity of candidates whose selfish contests are about to disgrace our 
city by coming forward myself as a candidate independent of party ties, 
and my newspaper shall champion my candidature, and mine only... .”” 

* Ah! then you are going to use my own money to try and cheat me out 
of my dues—out of the crowning reward of a life’s honesty and diligence!”’ 
thundered Justin Madray, purple with rage. ‘ Well, see here! I snap 
my fingers at you! I’ve kept money enough to fight single-handed, and 
I will fight and beat you—you'll see if I don’t !”’ 

“Oh, Jacques, hadn’t you better give in ?”’ pleaded Pauline, beginning 
to ery. 

“IT? Never! There are occasions when a man must risk private and 
even public contumely for a patriotic object,” answered Jacques, who was 
well pleased with his maiden attempt at a set speech. ‘* Whichever candi- 
date I supported I was bound to make myself three enemies, so I may as 
well make myself a fourth, and profit by the transaction.” 

“Yes, if profit were certain. But is it?” sighed Pauline dubiously. 


IV. 


It has been remarked that the rench press-laws weigh heavily upon 
papers that assail the Government: this is especially true of the provincial 
journals, whether they belong to small towns or large cities. In Paris an 
Opposition sheet may go great lengths ; in the provinces the length to which 
it may go depends wholly upon the caprice of the prefect—to whose caprice 
is superadded, under the state of siege system, that of the general com- 
manding the district. Prefect and general, both these dignitaries can 
deal with newspapers much as it suits them. 

Now, M. de Poignfermaye and General de Flamberge-Auvent were 
both gentlemen who, to use the popular expression, did not like that 
mustard should be made to mount to their noses. Adepts in that parti- 
cular kind of firmness which consists in bringing a foot down when a little 
finger will do, they ruled over their departments by a continuous series of 
ukases, abolishing this or that, or putting down somebody. It was the 
Prefect’s delight to shut up clubs, to close cafés, under pertext that politics 
were talked there ; to interdict annual village fairs, agricultural dinners, oy 
orpheonic contests because of the “ ebullition of popular feeling” to which 
these solemnities might give rise; and every time he thus interfered with 
the business or amusements of the populations over whom he ruled, M. de 
Poignfermaye was wont to remind them that these are times when the 
principle of authority must be strenuously affirmed. One would have 
thought that the principle of authority was a something with a tangible 
form which there was danger of losing, and which it was expedient to ex- 
hibit as frequently as possible, just as the priests of old used to exhibit 
the relics deposited in their churches to prove that they had not dis- 
honestly made away with them. The General, trumping the Prefect’s 
valiant lead, was for ever issuing orders of the day to his trocps, com- 
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manding them to draw their swords and ply them unsparingly on civilian 
aggressors. His favourite phrase on such occasions was, ‘‘ The army— 
our only bulwark against the rapine of anarchy.” It needed but a little 
stretch of imagination to picture anarchy as a murderous thief constantly 
prowling about Seinebourg in search of men’s goods and lives. The only 
wonder is that the mothers of lower-class babes in Seinebourg did not 
frighten their refractory offspring with the name of anarchy, as that of a 
modern bogey more terrible than that which had scared them into good 
behaviour during their own childhood. 

An election, it need hardly be remarked, offered M. de Poignfermaye 
and General de Flamberge-Auvent a golden opportunity for displaying 
their talents as governors. No sooner were the addresses of the five 
candidates posted up on the dead walls of the city and adjacent villages, 
than the two high officials met together to concoct measures. M. de 
Poignfermaye had orders from Paris privately to support M. Grosgriel, the 
Mayor, but to remain ostensibly neutral because of the Bishop and Count 
Goupillon, whom it was expedient not to offend. The General had no 
orders whatever, but he was naturally anxious for the triumph of M. Bom- 
pain, his prospective father-in-law, and regarding the latter's success as 
certain, provided only the Radical candidate could be disposed of, he was 
for launching immediate thunderbolts upon M. Justin Madray and the Pro- 
grés. M. Grosgriel and Count Goupillon he did not fear, nor did he look 
upon Jacques Girard’s chances as dangerous; on the other hand, the 
Prefect was more afraid of Jacques than of anybody. 

‘‘ There is something about the man’s address which I do not like at 
all,” he said, scanning the document; ‘it says nothing that one can lay 
hold of. Girard announces himself as a moderate Republican and a sup- 
porter of MacMahon, which is unexceptionable in form, but in substance 
what a difference between Grosgriel’s declaration—‘a MacMahonist and a 
supporter of the moderate Republic ’!”’ 

‘‘ Aye, Grosgriel means, let the Republic go to the deuce provided 
MacMahon remains, and Girard means just the contrary.” 

‘‘ Girard is a deep fellow. What can have possessed him to stand 
against his own father-in-law ?” 

‘‘H’m, the two are acting in collusion,’ growled the General. 
% Girard is making the running for the old one, as they say on the turf. 
He is afraid to support him overtly, lest the Incépendant should offend 
those of its readers who dread the Progr’s.” 

The Prefect shrugged his shoulders and took up the last published 
copy of the Progrés. No crow’s eye ever scanned the earth’s surface 
more attentively for worms than M. de Poignfermaye’s eye the columns 
of this journal to detect reprehensible matter therein. Before he had 
turned over the first page his gestures brightened and he snatched up a 
pen. 

“Interdiction of the sale of the Proy:é: in the streets and railway 
stations,” he wrote gleefully. ‘See here, General; these remarks on that 
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passage of Justin Madray’s address which advocates an amnesty for the 
Communist prisoners is clearly an apology for the Commune.” 

‘‘ Interdict, interdict !"’* approved the General grimly. ‘‘ The less 
newspapers we see flaunting about the town the better.” 

‘‘T wish I could interdict the Indépendant too,” mused the Prefect ; 
‘‘ but Girard won't let me catch him tripping.” 

‘Watch and wait. I'll be on my guard too,’ answered the General, 
and hereon the two squeezed hands and separated. 

“ Watch and wait” was good advice, and with popular interest in the 
election swelling mountains high, so that even the coolest of editors must 
have felt his nerves tighten a little, it was impossible that Jacques should 
not fall a victim. The interdiction of the Progrés naturally stirred the 
bile of the editor of that sheet, who, afraid, however, to kick against 
Government, relieved his feelings by falling tooth and nail upon the 
Indépendant and reviling Jacques for opposing his own father-in-law. 
Jacques retorted, and the Progr’s inveighed anew. 

In France controversies of this sort never last long without gliding 
into personalities, and thus it befell that the Progrés’s editor having 
described Jacques as a mountebank, and Jacques having replied by calling 
his adversary a ‘‘godson of Marat,” cartels were exchanged and a duel 
took place, in which Jacques Girard lightly punctured his adversary near 
the collar-bone. 

At ordinary times Jacques would not have been brought to trial for 
this breach of the peace until at least a month after its commission, but 
ihe chance of getting rid of an obnoxious adversary was one of which 
M. de Poignfermaye was not slow to take advantage. Acting at his insti- 
gation, the procurator-general issued his summons on a Tuesday, the day 
after the duel; on the Wednesday the juge d’instruction examined the 
parties and signed their committal; on the Friday Jacques was brought 
to trial and sentenced to a month's imprisonment, and on the Saturday 
a gendarme brought him the procurator's warrant to surrender in gaol 
that same evening before 6 p.m. 

This was clearly a stretch of justice as well as a flagrant breach of 
judicial courtesy, for it is the custom to allow duellists and press offenders 
to surrender at will, or nearly so. Accordingly, in the prison cell; where 
he was locked up punctually at 6.15 as a first-class misdemeanant, Jacques 
penned a feeling leader, calling public attention to the unworthy manner 
in which he had been treated, and protesting, in the names of all Par- 
liamentary candidates present and to come, against judicial interference in 
Parliamentary contests. The public were delighted with the article, and 
so was the Prefect, for it enabled him to deal with the Indésendant as he 
had done with the Progré:, in the following decree :— 





* A prefect can arbitrarily interdict the sale of a newspaper in public thorough- 
fares and railway stations ; that is, prohibit its sale anywhere save at the publishing 
office and in bovksellers’ shops—always a great blow to the circulation. 
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‘‘ We, the Prefect of Seinebourg : 

‘¢ Considering that, in its issue of the 9ih instant, the Indé- 
pendant, in an article commencing with the words, ‘On broad patriotic 
grounds,’ and ending with the words, ‘a disgrace to this era of civilisa- 
tion,’ did incite citizens to hatred and contempt of the Government and of 
the administration of justice, by alleging that the Procurator-General 
acted subserviently towards the Prefect by conducting a trial for misde- 
meanour with indecent haste ; 

‘‘ Considering that such insinuations cannot be suffered to pass with 
impunity, under pain of shaking the confidence which is felt by all right- 
thinking citizens in the tribunals of their country ; 

‘‘ Considering, further, that it is the duty of those to whom is com- 
mitted the safeguarding of the principle of authority to watch that the 
press does not degenerate into a vehicle for fomenting disaffection ; 

‘‘ We decree : 

‘‘Firstly.—The sale of the Zndézendant is interdicted in all public 
thoroughfares and railway stations throughout the Department. 

‘‘ Secondly.—The Commissioners of Police are charged with the exe- 
cution of this decree. 

‘« (Signed) De PolGNFERMAYE, 
** Prefect.” 


This piece of high-handedness was too much for Jacques, who boiled 
over. A journalist can edit his paper whilst in prison, and Jacques, on 
the first spur of the moment, dashed off fifty lines in which he pelted the . 
Prefect with some hard truths, and wound up by pelting to right and left 
upon Government generally. He would have done well to put this effusion 
under his pillow, and to peruse it afresh in the cool of the morning before 
sending it to the printing office ; for, having neglected this precaution, he 
brought himself under the notice of General de Flamberge-Auvent, who 
made no bones about the matter, but, by virtue of the privilege which he 
possessed (and which the Prefect did not possess) under the state of 
siege, suspended the Indépendant for a fortnight. 

It was Pauline who brought the suspension decree to her husband, 
when she came as usual in the morning to visit him in prison. She wept, 
and threw her arms round his neck :— 

‘¢ Oh, Paul, your ambition, dearest—great and noble as it is—will bring 
ruin on us all! Had you not better desist ?”’ 

‘‘ Desist ? Never!’ cried Paul, grinding his teeth as he disengaged 
himself, but the next minute his courage fell, for he thought of the 
pecuniary consequences of the fortnight’s suspension. By a stroke of the 
pen the General had fined him nearly 30,000 francs—a great sum for a 
man who reckons his income at 50,000, especially as Jacques had 
been put to huge expense in transforming the Iudésendant into a daily 
paper. ; 

Pauline watched her husband bite his lips and make a gesture as 
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though he would tear out his hair in bunches. She quickly nestled to his 
side. 

*¢ Jacques, dearest, you won’t be angry, but I called on the Bishop 
this morning, and he will undertake to get the suspension can- 
celled if you will withdraw your candidature and support Count Gou- 
pillon.”’ 

‘Oh, my candidature is dished, I suppose, now,” moaned Jacques. 
‘‘There is only a month between now and the election, and the next 
fortnight, which I should have employed in canvassing, will be clean 
thrown away. But how can I, after giving myself out as a Republican, 
support Count Goupillon, a Legitimist and a Jesuit ?”’ 

‘‘You might say you had changed your mind,” answered Pauline 
innocently. 

‘“‘T think M. Bompain is the more likely man to get the suspension 
cancelled, and I shouldn’t so much mind supporting him,” exclaimed 
Jacques desperately, after a few moments’ reflection. ‘‘ Bonapartists and 
Republicans have several points of affinity, for both appeal to the demo- 
cracy, and, besides, M. Bompain does not object to the Marshal.” 

“Shall I call on M. Bompain ?”’ asked Pauline, rising with a woman's 
bravery to be gone at once. 

‘‘No. Well, after all, yes, you may. It looks like making a traflic 
of one’s dignity, but I don’t see why I should lose my election and my 
money to please a jolter-headed general. We will revenge ourselves on 
the old booby by bleeding his intended father-in-law. M. Bompain must 
pay us the costs of two days’ suspension, and take five thousand copies 
a day. as Grosgriel proposed to do.” 

Pauline was off in an instant, and before the afternoon was spent re- 
turned with an affirmative answer on M. Bompain’s part. But in the 
meantime Grosgriel, having got wind that Jacques Girard was relenting, 
hurried to the prison with much better terms. He too would get the 
suspension cancelled, but by the War Office, through the Prefect and the 
Minister of the Interior. He would furthermore cover the losses already 
incurred by the suspension, buy 10,000 copies a day until the election, 
and, to crown all, he would use his influence to get Jacques liberated from 
prison, nominally on a doctor's certificate of ill health. 

This last bait turned the balance. When Pauline arrived with good 
news from Bompain, Jacques had already pledged himself to Grosgriel. It 
was too late, however, to apprise Bompain of the change, and this is what 
happened :—Bompain, having called on his future son-in-law at five, spent 
an hour in inducing him to cancel his decree, on the ground that the 
editor, having expressed contrition, the General would make allewance for 
the excitement of election time, and for the nervous agitation brought on 
by imprisonment, and be merciful. The General by no means liked being 
merciful, but he ended by surrendering, and the cancellation duly appeared 
in next morning’s Ordre. On the following day the Ordre published a 
new Prefectoral decree, restoring to the Indépendant the privilege of sale 
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in the streets, and simultaneously this interesting journal reappeared with 
three columns advocating, not the candidature of M. Bompain, but that of 
Mr. Mayor Grosgriel. 

Hereat the wrath of General de Flamberge-Auvent was kindled. He 
buckled on his sword and drove to the Prefecture. 

‘‘ My dear Poignfermaye, there is some confounded breach of contract 
here!” he cried, bursting into the Prefect’s study. ‘I had arranged with 
Girard that he should support my relative Bompain.” 

“You had no right to make such an arrangement, my dear General. 
Soldiers mustn’t touch politics.” 

‘‘Must or mustn’t, I did it! and if the Indépendant does not hoist 
new colours I'll be down upon it!” 

‘¢T must ask you not to touch the Indépendant,” said the Prefect with 
bland firmness. ‘‘ Until further notice, it is to all intents a Government 
paper, upholding the candidate of the Home Office.” 

‘‘ Home Office be ——! Let that beggarly journalist look to him- 
self!”’ 

‘‘ My dear General, you wouldn’t like me to report you to Paris as an 
agent of Chislehurst ?” 

The General scowled and turned tail, but he was not beaten. From 
that day he and the Prefect were at secret war, and Jacques Girard was 
destined to bear the consequences. M. de Poignfermaye had at heart long 
cherished a gradge against the General, whose authority overshadowed his 
own in the department, and he thought that a good occasion for under- 
mining his rival's prestige by making public divers abuses connected with 
M. de Flamberge-Auvent’s military administration. Only not daring to 
print these attacks in the Prefectoral journal, he caused them to be in- 
serted in the Indépendant, the which, whilst championing the Government 
candidate, M. Grosgriel, began to teem with articles upon the condition of 
the army, the indiscipline of General d’Auvent’s division, the immorality 
of the soldiery garrisoned at Seinebourg, and so forth. The result of all 
this was a thunderclap which neither the Prefect nor Jacques Girard, poor 
fellow, could have foreseen. 

General de Flamberge-Auvent went to Paris and saw the War 
Minister. 

‘‘A trampery journalist is maligning ma with) the sanction of the 
Prefect, your Excellency,” he said excitedly. 

‘‘ That is bad,” said the Minister frowning. 

“It is a situation that must cease,” continued the General with 
warmth ; ‘ either he or I must retire.” 

“H’m! M. de Poignfermaye is a zealous servant,” remarked the 
Minister. ‘I think the best way will be to transfer him to some other 
locality. 1 will speak to the Minister of the Interior about it. As to that 
journalist’’—and here the Minister cast an eye over the incriminated 
articles —‘‘ as to that journalist, we must put him down. He’s 

dangerous.” 
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Put down the journalist? Of course, and nothing is easier. 

At the time when he was just beginning to consoie himself for the 
collapse of his candidature by the favour of the Prefect and the brisk sale 
of his paper, Jacques Girard saw his office invaded one afternoon by a 
commissary of police and six gendarmes. The commissary bowed—for 
they are a civil raee—and handed him this communication :— 


*¢ We, the General in Command of Seinebourg : 

‘Considering that the Zncépendant, in a series of articles, 
penned in a malicious spirit, has endeavoured to incite to hatred and con- 
tempt of the army, which is our sole national bulwark against the rapine 
vi anarchy ; 

‘“‘ Considering that such attacks reflect disgrace on the press and can 
no longer be tolerated ; 
‘* We decree : 
“The Zn:'épendant is, by virtue of the state of siege, from this day 
suppressed. 
‘* (Signed) De FLamperGe-AvvEnNt.” 


‘“‘ Suppressed!” gasped Jacques in agony. ‘‘But I invested three 
hundred and fifty thousand francs in the newspaper, and I shall be 
ruined !”’ 

‘I would never invest money in newspapers,’’ observed the commis- 
sary phlegmatically; ‘‘they are the most insecure kind of property. 
Gendarmes, remove ail those papers.” 
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As strange as a sudden passage from midwinter to midsummer, as sur- 
prising as an abrupt transition from Siberia to Senegal, is the change 
from the reading of ordinary books to that of the books of The Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments. The little child, indeed, accepts indiffe:- 
ently the histories of Joseph the son of Jacob, and of Giauhara the 
daughter of the king of Samandal, swallows with indiscriminating faith the 
fanciful adventures of Sindbad, and the inspired account of the Prophet's 
sojourn in the whale’s belly ; but the maturer reader, on bsing suddenly 
introduced to the subject of this article must surely feel some such access 
of wild astonishment as Abon Hassan felt—that Epicurean son of the 
woman advanced in years, when after having gone to sleep on a sofa in 
his own poorly-furnished apartment, he awoke to the sound cf the sweet 
music ‘of hautboys and theorboes, and to the pleasant sight of rich 
tapestry, a pearl and diamond embossed counterpane, and Morning Star, 
Coral Lips, Sugar of the Heart, and Moonlight (ladies who make 
one long for the Arab license of polygamy to marry them all, if only for 
the sweet poetry of their names), and it may be Fetnah, though she 
is not expressly mentioned, that fair temptation of her sovereign lord 
and master, Haroun Alraschid, the Commander of the Faithfal. Such 
must be the condition of those who have never in their boyhood 
travelled in Jinnistan. Most of us, however, have been travellers there, 
though we are now separated by so many mountains of trouble and seas 
of care from these Tales, the simple pleasures, perhaps the superior 
wisdom of our childhood, the long ago familiar, the not lately visited, 
but probably not yet quite forgotten land. 

Il ne faut que les lire pour demeurer d’accord qu'en ce genre on n'a rien 
vu de si beau jusqu’a présent dans aucune langue, says M. Galland, their 
original translator, in his preface, a limited praise which few will feel inclined 
todisallow. But, without quoting at length the good Colonel Capper’s con- 
stantly recurring remark about the delight of the Arabs in the desert sitting 
and hearing them told about their fire, nor his observation about his absence 
of envy of the feelings of that man who is above being delighted with them, 
what interest must exist in them for the learned when we remember that 
they formed a favourite study of La Harpe and Montesquieu, and that Voss, 
the translator of Homer, did not disdain to give a version of them in 
German ? what interest for the multitude of the unlearned, when we find 
them read alike on the banks of the Tagus and on those of the Missis- 
sippi, on the shores of the Thames, as well as on the borders of the 
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Ganges? Nor does their interest decrease with age. Every rolling year 
seems to request a larger number of editions. No deciduous laurel is this 
book, from the leaves of which greedy Time steals gradually away the 
beauty and the verdure. As it once drew us, it still draws out children 
from the playground, and in the chimney corner its glittering conceits 
still carry consolation to old age. Perhaps no higher panegyric was ever 
accorded to it than his who christened it ‘ the ‘Don Quixote’ cf the 
Orient.” Few men possessed so much wit and so much solidity, 
says Galland, apropos of Guilleragues in his preface,—a compliment 
which may perbaps be better transferred mutatis mutandis to his book. 
The dramatically delineated pictures of its perfidious concubines and 
crafty wives—“ consult them,” says the caustic Arabic proverb, ‘‘ and then 
do the contrary of what they advise,’”—its hypocritical priests, its per- 
sistent beggars, its dishonest lawyers, its knavish servants, its corrupt 
judges, which move before us in an ever-shifting panorama, dusk . faces 
all with white silken turbans wreathed, are universally agreeable, for are 
they not universally true ? 

But a much larger measure of faith than is required for the ac- 
ceptance of these, is asked of the reader who wishes heartily to enjoy 
the Tales in their entirety, as a necessary condition precedent to his enter- 
tainment. He must be content to believe with Sebastian that there are 
unicorns; that in Arabia there is one tree, the phcenix’ throne; one 
pheenix at this hour reigning there; and many more and greater marvels 
than these. No such faith, indeed,’is expected of him as that of which 
Bunyan lamented the absence in himself, when he went out ona wet day 
and bid the Bedford puddles ‘‘ Be dry!” and as they remained damp, con- 
cluded he was damned. A little time-serving credulity, common enough, 
is all that is craved at his hands. For it is very certain that the fairy 
colours of enchantment fade before the sun of reason, as the light of 
sepulchral lamps is said to be extinguished by the admission of air. 
What, without faith, would become of that silent bark of red sandal- 
wood, with its amber mast and pennon of blue satin, with its single 
boatman who combined the body of a tiger with the head of an elephant, 
than whom even the Apostle James himself had no greater objection to 
idle couversation ? 

It is true that in this particular series of improbabilities the Sultana 
of tale-tellers draws on our credulity for a larger sum than usual, but her 
bills must always be paid at sight and never protested or dishonoured. 
Very remarkable indeed in these Tales are the pregnancy of imagination and 
unrestricted freedom of thought, which are the distinctive intellectual 
features of that quarter of the world from which we derive our own Sacred 
Volumes. Like Cybele, the mother of all the gods, the fertile fancy of 
Scheherazade has given birth to children as strange as they are strong, 
as multiform as they are many. She is a very widow's cruse of fiction, 
a grain of musk bountiful of its sweetness, without any sensible loss of 
weight or substance. Without impoverishing her mint, the Sultaness of 
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the large Empire of the Indies has issued with princely profusion coins of 
widely different dynasties and eras, yet passing current everywhere, no 
matter whose title and superscription they may bear. Without im- 
poverishing her mint—for do we not ourselves hear the Sultan himself 
say—excusably amazed out of all grammatical propriety, as he appears 
in our common English translation, by the prodigious and inexhaustible 
memory of his wife, —‘‘ I see, O lovely Scheherazade! that you can 
never be at a loss for these sort of little stories which have so long 
diverted me,” and with that he renounces his self-imposed law, 
and all ends well by the might of magic words alone in a wanton 
mouth. Surely a greater than Judith is here—a greater than the maiden 
of Orleans—a greater than Charlotte Corday! What these renowned 
heroines accomplished by treachery and murder the lark-like Sultaness 
effected by her morning song, personifying thus in the power of a gentle 
tongue that victory of the Hwigweibliche, which, in the Second Part of 
Faust, introduces us into the beatitude of the Ideal. 

Story-telling seems the substitute to Musulmans for the Drama. 
Stories are told by professionals on the banks of the Tigris and of the 
Nile,—in the Bedouin’s tent and the cabin of the Fellah,—at mid-noon in 
the cafés of Damascus and Cairo, the modern Bagdad, and at even where 
the sun sinks behind the sandhills of the desert. Nor are signs of ap- 
proval wanting. Our clapping of hands, the soft collision of applauding 
palms, is represented by the Arabic ejaculation Tdib/ Tdib! (Good! 
Good !’’) and a fair portrait of feminine beauty is invariably followed by 
a “Glory to Allah who has created woman!” - Believing as firmly and 
heartily in the speciosa miracula of magic as our own forefathers in the 
Mosaic Cosmogony, or the conceits of Mandeville and Marco Polo, the 
glimmer and glow of those elsewhere unimagined and unimaginable splen- 
dours, crimson, grass-green, and violet, in Aladdin’s enchanted cave, 
those rich undecaying fruits of an everlasting summer, had a real existence 
for persons who, at home in the house of the Unconditioned, and wrapping 
themselves in a noble carelessness of the Possible, imagined other caves 
like this might lie beneath some river-bed or at the bottom of some dry 
well, under this moss-covered cistern, or the ruins of that long abandoned 
temple. More than once, it may be, has the tale of the Fisherman, 


‘ troubled, like Saul, with an evil spirit, made the brethren of his craft 


tremble while casting their nets in the water of the Euphrates ; more than 
once, probably, has the final success of Sindbad filled the sailors of the 
Ganges with hopes—those idle dreams of waking men—of happier days. 
Not unwisely has Goethe, in one of his Gazels in the Westdstlicher 
Divan added to the three peculiar possessions of the Arabs—the tent, 
the turban, and the scimitar—a fourth, the Tule. In all the fables we 
meet with that sudden change of Fortune from adversity to prosperity, 
and from prosperity to adversity, that unexpected and extreme revolution 
of her wheel from poverty to riches, and from weal to woe, which is so 
contrary to the course of Nature, que non anat saltus. But the fashion 
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of this world is not the fashion of Fairy Land, or these changes might 
be in some measure justified by those natural contrasts of oases of 
myrtles and roses, little laughing lands of bubbling waters, with the 
wide Saharas of sand, which, shaken by the wind into grotesque shapes, 
' filled the imagination of the Arab with demons, as the fancy of Don 
Quixote was filled by the sheep-shaken dust with such heroes as Alifan- 
faron of Trapobana, and Pentapolin of the tucked-up sleeve. 

If, as Plato says in the Theetetu:, wonder is the source of philosophy, 
the attention of the wise may be claimed for this best of inductions into 
the poetical and romantic, the mysterious and the unknown. . Perhaps no 
book is better calculated to awake the faculties of the mind, and to summon 
up that ardent admiration of the ideal which is not seldom succeeded by 
superior energy, and a thirst for what is popularly supposed to be higher 
knowledge. Nor is Imagination any less than Wisdom justified of her 
children. The analysis of acids and alkalies has not yet discrowned Dan- 
hasch, who still bestrides the lazy pacing clouds, nor unsphered that tender 
spirit still sailing on the bosom ofthe air, Maimoune. For others than the 
disciples of Rapping and Table-turning, millions of spiritual creatures walk 
this earth unseen both when we sleep and when we wake. Romance has 
not yet been immolated on the altar of Science, the moral sun-God dissi- 
pating the diverse mists of idle ignorance,—nor the Oriental metaphysics 
of feeling and fancy quailed before the stern realities of modern materialism. 
Railways have not yet banished from our memories that mean but magic 
piece of carpeting six feet square, which the crier sold for forty purses 
to the Prince of the Indies in Bisnagar ; and fancy’s excursions are at 
least. less dangerous and expensive than those on the L.B. & 8.C., and 
by some esteemed more delightful. Nor have the mighty marvels of 
modern medicine quite superseded for all that magic apple of Samarcande, 
the ancient Holloway'’s ointment, which cured most mortal diseases. 
There are those who still fit themselves for an entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven by childish credulity respecting things en earth, nor as yet do 
all men live by bread alone. The divine machinery of Divs and Peris 
moved by humanity's basest passions, and waging incessant and inter- 
necine war with all mankind's malevolence, is the selfsame machinery 
of the sublime religion of Zoroaster, so eagerly accepted by the world’s 
childhood, and s) willingly listened to under another name by our own 
children of to-day. People have believed, and been blest in believing, 
the legends of Herodctas, and the anagogic accounts of Apollonius of 
Tyana, who cast out devils and raised the dead. 

The style of the Arabian Nights is extremely simple. The various 
miracles are described with little diffusion of language, and generally 
the preliminary incantations are couched in very nearly the same words. 
‘* Wretch,” says Amina, the eccentric wife of Sidi Nonman, aman enducd 
with so much meekness of disposition that a woman’s nature felt the 
necessity of insult and injury. ‘‘ Wretch,”’ says the delicate Amina, 
celebrated for her consumption of rice grain by grain, with an ear-picker. 
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‘“¢ Wretch, become a dog! ”—and says the luckless Sidi, as she pronounced 
these words, ‘‘I was immediately changed into a dog.” Here is no 
vain and frivolous amplification. The sublime simplicity of the naked 
narrative impresses us much more strongly than the minute details of 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid. Everywhere, too, the narrator has craftily 
interwoven the woof of the vague and impossible with the warp of the 
actual and definite. The pendulum of her narration moves to and fro 
between the real and ideal, unconditioned conception and clearly limited 
fact. Occasionally she exhibits true feminine caprice. The First 
Calender is taken up by the genie lover of the Princess of Ebene 
to the top of a high mountain, but there are no data to ascertain 
its exact position; it may have been one of the Apennines, or the 
Himalayas, Mount Parnassus, or a peak of the Ural range. Yet we are 
fully informed about the comparatively unimportant particular of Bed- 
reddin Hassan’s wearing blue satin drawers on his wedding night. It is, 
perhaps, needless to explain that the Oriental drawers correspond with 
the European night-dress. History, la fable convenue, as Fontenelle calls 
it, as well as fable pure et simple, loves to omit many things. Few Greek 
historians, for instance, tell us how Themistocles, on his march against 
the Persians, stopped his army to see a cockfight. Nevertheless, if 
Elian is to be trusted, such was the case. The army having halted, 
says Aulian—who perhaps has taken an opportunity to adorn his tale— 
Themistocles thus addressed it:—‘‘O soldiers! These cocks are not 
contesting for their country, nor for their paternal Gods, nor for the tombs 
of their forefathers, nor for the sake of their children, of freedom, nor of 
glory. The only motive that has engaged them in this fierce encounter 
is the desperate determination of both never to yield.” Should any 
opponent of cock-fighting doubt this story, he may be referred to Xenophon, 
who affirms that the Athenians fed their cocks with pepper to kindle their 
passion. 

‘¢ Had it not been for the Inquisition,’ Cervantes is reported to have 
said, ‘‘I should have made my book much more interesting.” The 
Inquisition, said Aonius Palearius, is a poignard aimed at the throat of 
literature. It was a capital comparison, but Palearius was burnt. 
Doubtless our Arab story-teller was deterred by some similar detestation 
from giving us more of such delightful pictures as that in the Fuir 
Persian, who in the original has eaten more chickens than could be 
bought for ten thousand pieces of gold, of the intoxication of the aged 
Scheich Ibrahim, the good old man who, though he had been a pilgrimage 
four times to Mecca, and had renounced wine for ever, yet loved a 
chirping cup to his heart, but was ashamed to drink among strangers. 

Mahomet was well aware of the influence of other pleasant tales in 
opposition to his own. A certain poet having published the pretty 
Persian romance of Rostam and Isfandiyar, the Prophet entertained fears 
for his own David and Solomon, and wrote in the Koran thus :—‘“ There 
is a man who purchaseth a ludicrous story, that he may seduce men 
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from the way of God without knowledge, and may laugh the same to 
scorn ; he shall suffer a shameful punishment.”’ 

Mahomet’s own description of Heaven and Hell, Jannat and Jehennam, 
was of course well known to the author of the Tales, and is frequently referred 
to. The blessed, dressed in silk and muslin festooned with embroidery and 
gemmed with jewels, enjoy the purple light of perpetual youth. These 
pace heaven's floor of saffron, musk, and camphor, paved with a highway 
of jacinth and pearl ; or on pillows softer than down repose by the sides of 
walls of silver, slambering in the shadow of golden trees watered with 
rivers of milk, honey, and wine, and flowing over gravel of rubies and 
emeralds. There, too, listening to immortal music, which a soft wind 
shakes out of bells suspended on a million boughs, they gather fresh fruits 
off the Tree of Happiness, that unforbidden tree of wild wishes fulfilled, 
the fairest amidst the trees of Eden. There, last but not least blessing, 
old women never are, but only Hir-al-oyin, dark-eyed Houris, in grass- 
green raiment—to each good man six dozen— intoxicate with such beauty 
as no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of any 
man to conceive. This revelation in the Koran is robed in the richest 
Arabic ; matter and expression are there commensurate. The Imams, 
Khatibs, or Preachers know it by heart, nor would one of these disgust the 
dying child of Nebaioth and of Kedar, as by his poor oratory the Catholic 
confessor disgusted Malherbe. ‘‘ Be silent!” said that persecuted poet 
to his bed-side priest, who was attempting to describe the pleasures of 
Paradise. ‘Be silent, for God’s sake! your wretched style puts me out 
of conceit with them.” The lot of the damned, sincere Christians for 
instance, is widely different. These, with blackened faces and shoes of 
fire, will drink fetid and boiling water for ever and ever. 

The reader of this Magazine will scarcely expect or desire a learned 
disquisition on the date of the Arabian Nights, their author, or their first 
cradle. Their date, notwithstanding the rival lights of Von Hammer and 
De Sacy, still remains as uncertain as that of the Mahdbhdrata or the 
Iliad. In the Morouge Alzahab, or Golden Meadows of Masudi, the 
Arabic historian, a date seems to be assigned to them so early as to be 
likely to meet with approval from few scholars, except Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, M.A., who, in his Count Robert of Paris, makes a certain 
lady compare a Varangian, whom she spies asleep before the gates of 
Constantinople, in the eleventh century, to the gallant young prince 
brought by the genie from his nuptial chamber, in Egypt, and deposited 
at Damascus. That one at least of the Tales, Zhe History of the Young 
King of the Black Isies, was written subsequently to the beginning of the 
eighth century of the Hejira or the fourteenth of the Christian era, seems 
proved—unless the tale be looked on as prophetic—by an order of the 
Sultan of Egypt of that time, compelling all Christians to wear blue tur- 
bans, the Mohammedan mourning, or fashionable colour for grief; and 
Jews yellow, the orange tawny bonnets, to which Bacon alludes in his 
Essay on Usury. We remember how the good wife of that ill-starred 
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potentate of the Black Isles transformed all his people into fish, yellow, 
red, white, and blue. The red were the magicians, the fire-worshippers, 
the white Muslims, the blue Christians, and the yellow Jews. Again, 
because there is no mention in the Tales of tobacco, coffee and fire-arms, 
De Sacy argued that they were written before the introduction of these 
articles. Lane, therefore, considers 1530 a probable date. The Haroun 
Alraschid, whose name has become so familiar to us by its constant recur- 
rence, was a contemporary of Charlemagne. Arabic splendour may be 
said to bave reached its zenith under his rule. 

The author and local origin of the Entertainments are as uncertain 28 
their date. Galland, in his epistle dedicatory to the mysterious ‘‘ Mar- 
chioness of O.,”’ assigns them to an anonymous Arabian author or authors. 
He is unwilling to disgrace any definite person by this badge of degrada- 
tion. Whether they are to be traced ultimately to India or Arabia, is an 
arduous question, adhuc sub judice. Indeed, while the whole web seems 
to have been woven in Arabia, the material is frequently, as in the Story of 
Alnaschar, imported from Hindustan ; and the colour from Persia, as in 
the Story of the Enchanted Horse. Their Arabic title, The Thousand and 
One Nights, may be taken from the Persian Thousand Romances, with one 
added to assure that luck which the Arabs as well as Rory O’More 
imagine inherent in odd numbers. 

When Galland’s translation first appeared, many learned Englishmen, 
far better acquainted with Oriental customs than the Orientals themselves, 
pronounced it at once, and of course, to be an obvious forgery. This 
decree was indeed afterwards a little disturbed by the display of the 
original MSS. ; but some are yet to be found, amongst those least able to 
judge, ready to maintain its justice. 

Galland’s translation, though it cannot be convicted of too great 
fidelity, was for its faithfulness in one particular the cause of misfortune 
to him. At the commencement of every dawn, an hour before day, Dinar- 
zade, as the reader will remember, says, ‘‘Si vous ne dormez pas, ma 
chére sceur, je vous supplie, en attendant le jour qui paroitra bientdt, de me 
raconter un de ces beaux contes que vous savez.” Galland divided his Tales 
thus, following his original, into over two hundred nights, and afterwards, 
deeming this device of the nights wearisome, abandoned it. The custom, 
in p2riodicals of sustaining interest by happily-conceived divisions of the 
plot, may perhep3 be traced to this subtle artifice of Scheherazade. Well, 
a party of Parisians, distinguished by that delicate and polite gaiety which 
always animates Frenchmen, finding the constant repetition of this exor- 
dium, Si vous ne dermez, etc., too tedious, went one dark night, in the 
depth of winter, well wrapped up, to the house of the great Oriental 
scholar, and shouting, ‘‘ M. Galland! M. Galland!’ knocked loudly at 
his door. Galland, with exceeding courtesy, whether he conceived his 
house to be on fire, or to avoid keeping his visitors waiting, for he was 
then abed, ran immediately to the window and opened it, in his night- 
dress. Then said one of those gentle youths, ‘ Pray, M. Galland, are 
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you the author of the celebrated Arabian Tales?” The learned linguist, 
while his single linen robe waved wildly to and fro in the cold night wind, 
answered, with becoming modesty, that he was. Then replied the other, 
‘‘Si vous ne dormez pas, mon cher M. Galland, je vous supplie, en 
attendant le jour qui paroitra bientét, de me raconter un de ces beaux 
contes que vous savez si bien.” For this tale there is no less an 
authority than La Harpe. It is an old story, but it is also, as the king 
said when he saw the remarkable conduct of the four coloured fishes, “an 
_ event respecting which it is impossible to keep silence!” It was owing 

to this little incident that Galland added to his original preface the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘ Depnis la 70* nuit, le lecteur ne trouvera pas ‘ Si vous 
ne dormez pas, etc.’ Comme cette répétition a choqué plusieurs personnes 
d'esprit, on l’a retranchée pour s’accommoder 4 leur délicatesse.”’ 

Galland’s translation, though on the whole good, is not immaculate. 
There are some expressions which either carelessness has poured forth, or 
human nature too little guarded against. In the very first lines of the 
first story of The Merchant and the Genie, the former is introduced 
carrying a portmanteau (ralise) behind him, and after he has eaten his 
dates, throwing away the shells (écorces). Now the Arabic speaks of 
saddle-bags and stones. It was perhaps la dé'icatesse, as the good Galland 
says in his preface, de notre langue, et de notre temps, which objected to 
the introduction of saddle-bags; and the peculiarity of attributing a shell 
to a date may be pardoned when we read that he only departed from the 
text, quand la bienséince n’a pas permis de s’y attacher. One of. these 
reasons may account for the mention of a mallet (millet) as the instra- 
ment of the destruction of the First Old Man's slave concubine, who had 
been converted by his wife’s jealousy into the fattest cow. A cow killed 
with such an instrament would have been considered unclean, nor would 
any Muslim have eaten of that meat at the ensuing féte du grand 
Bairam. 

Galland’s conception of délicatesse and bienséunce seems to have been 
somewhat capricious. The Fisherman, in the story which is called after 
him, is represented by Galland as considerably vexed indeed, after casting 
his nets and catching the carcass of a dead donkey; but again, after the 
necessary repairs of the broken meshes, incontinently casting and bring- 
ing up a basket-full of gravel and slime. Now between these trouvai‘les 
the Fisherman, in the Calcutta original, recites a piece of admirable poetry, 
saturated with Arabic sentiment, the neglect of which, with various other 
stanzas in other parts of the tale, makes it something like a copy of 
Thucydides, with the orations omitted. Galland has indeed throughout, 
whenever he has not incorporated the poetry with his prose, disregarded it 
altogether. Women will hardly forgive him for thinking it needless to 
translate two whole Nights, which are filled with a description of the many 
fashionable costumes which the Vizier Schemseddin Mohammed's daugh- 
ter, changed to the sound of music. Here is a literal version of the 
Fisherman’s soliloquy :— 
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‘‘Oh, thou who castest thyself into the darkness of night and of 
destruction, since wealth comes not from work, cut off thy labour ! 

‘‘Seest thou not the ocean, and beside it the fisher for his wealth, 
while night’s stars are bound together ? Of a truth he casts himself into 
the midst, and the wave beats him; but his eye wanders not from his 
swelling net, until he is contented with his night, and the point of dissolu- 
tion has divided the palate of a big fish. One buys it of him who has 
passed his night in peace, warm, and in the enjoyment of good. 

‘¢ Allah be praised! he gives to this and takes from that! One man 
fishes and another eats his fish!” 

In these lines, with which may be well compared Schiller’s little 
Wiegenlied, the mystery of the unequal distributions of the good and evil 
of this world, is satisfactorily disposed of from a Mohammedan point of 
view. The eloquent swectness of the original is, of course, lost in the 
crucible of translation. The reader has a caput mortuum for a countenance 
comely and well-favoured. Owing to Galland’s habit of incorporating the 
poetical in the prosaic, an air of extravagance is sometimes lent to his 
version, which the poetical form could alone excuse. ‘‘ Transcendencies,” 
says Lord Bacon, “are more allowed in poesy.” But the reader, unawaro 
that the protagonist is reciting verses, is wont to charge him with 
temporary fits of delirium. Aut insanit homo, aut versus facit. 

But Galland’s délicatesse et Lienséance has added as well as taken away. 
The tales in the Calcutta edition commence, after the characteristic pre- 
liminary invocation to the All-merciful God, which Galland’s piety would not 
permit him to preserve, thus :—‘‘ There was formerly a king among kings, 
descended of Sasan, in the isles of India and China, a lord of armies,” 
&e. How this introduction has been treated by Galland it would not be 
idle for the attentive reader to investigate. The first speech of Shahzenan, 
in reply to his brother's invitation, which in the common English trans- 
lation, almost exactly following the French, runs thus: ‘Sage vizier! the 
Sultan, my brother, does me too much honour: he could propose nothing 
in the world so acceptable: I long as passionately to see him as he does 
me: Time has been no more able to diminish: my friendship than his,” 
with about half-a-dozen lines following is expanded out of the Arabic 
formula, *‘ To hear is to comply.” It is true that there is a considerable 
diversity in the original MSS., and that of M. Galland might have 
contained the speech quoted; but its politeness savours more of the 
Parisian salon than of the Arabic diwan. The difference in the originals 
is indeed very important. Besides major and minor variations in the 
narratives, some of the Arabic MSS. omit the whole framework of 
Scheherazade, her sister, and the two Sultans, while others bring about 
the dénoiment—the thousand-and-one nights occupying exactly two years 
and nine months—by the presentation of three children of the Sultaness 
to their father, who beg and obtain their mother’s pardon. 

The well-known version of Lane approaches much nearer to the 
spirit of the original than that of Galland; but the Frenchman was 
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the first, and as Yriate, the Aisop of Spain, said, in his fable of 
the eggs, ‘‘gracias al que nos trajo las gallinas.” Contrast, for 
instance, the description of the Genie, in the story of the Fisherman, 
by Galland, with that of the Djinnee, by Lane. The Frenchman 
is contented (we can scarcely suppose that the version from which he 
translated was also contented) with declaring the Genie to be twice as 
high as the greatest of giants, an instance a little perplexing of the 
multiplication of the indefinite by the definite; but the head of the 
Djinnee of Lane was in the clouds, his feet on the ground, his mouth was 
a cavern, his teeth stones, his nostrils trumpets, his eyes lamps (austere 
and louring, adds Mr. Torrens, who, unfortunately, left unfinished by far 
the best translation which has yet appeared in any language known to the 
writer of this article), and he had dishevelled and dust-coloured hair. 
Altogether a difficult being to paint, but full of Oriental sublimity. Again, 
Galland gives us no rats’ bones, boiled or roasted, which represent, in 
Lane, the repast of the Queen of the Black Isles; nor is that lady, in the 
Frenchman’s tale, content to lie down, by the side of her slave, on a few 
wet and filthy stalks of sugar-cane, covering herself with the tattered 
clothes and rags of her unamiable Adonis. What a poor list of Amine’s 
marketings is passed off on the public, by Galland, in comparison with Lane’s 
Syrian apples and jasmine of Aleppo, cucumbers of the Nile and water-lilies 
of Damascus, chamomiles and anemones, pomegranate buds, violets, and 
eglantine. Rich profusion, such as this, of ripe fruit and perfumed flowers, 
might well cause the witty porter to ery out, ‘‘O happy day! O day of 
good luck! O happy day!” But Lane has omitted a great deal which 
Galland considered might, in accordance with bienséance, be retained. 
The chief defect in Galland’s version, as compared with Lane's, is its 
want of what may be called ‘‘ naturalness.” There.is a difference between 
Bagdad and the Boulevards. Galland’s Oriental appears invariably in the 
fashionable French hat, gloves, and boots of the last century; his words 
and his actions are inconsistent. What he might do in his own dress 
naturally and well he does, if it can be done at all, badly and unnaturally 
in any other. It is the old incongruity which puzzled the Patriarch. 
The voice is M. Galland’s voice, but the bands are the hands of Cododad 
or Camaralzaman. Over features social, moral, and religious, distinct 
from those in any other nation in the Eastern or Western world, M. 
Galland has cast one mask of Gallic d-licatesse, jast as old Saxon painters 
dressed alike Jason and Julius Cesar, Noah and Nicodemus. Even his 
Genii venture not to accost one another without a polite Monsieur or 
Madame,—a preliminary little perhaps in accordance with the ways of 
those inhabitants of the unapparent world, and certainly mnenthareed by 
the original Arabic. 

The same want of practical knowledge of Eastern-life which produced 
these absurdities in the French translation of the E/f leila wa leila, has 
also produced monsters in the way of pictorial illustration. Such an 
artist as Smirke has scarcely succeeded better in his Eastern designs and 
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surroundings than the gentleman who has enriched, with his unrestricted 
fancy, the popular edition of Marcus Ward. Here we find a picture of the 
first appearance of the Genie to’ Aladdin’s mother, in which that lady is 
represented fallen into a dead faint, by a yellow stove, regardless of the 
family cooking, while Aladdin, in red and blue, boldly swings the lamp in 
the centre, and the domestic cat flies in terror from a great green ghost, 
to which no words can do justice. A more imposing picture is Sindbad’s 
adventure with the Roc. Itis sunset. Emerald birds float in the red 
misty darkening sky. In the centre of a valley, shut in by huge hitls of 
slate colour, save where they are bathed in lurid light by the last looks of 
the dying day-god, lies Sindbad. Supine, in a blue coat on a cream- 
coloured foreground, with an immense piece, apparently, of beef bound 
to his back by a yellow scarf, he gazes upward with an expression of keen 
anguish, mixed with eager and unutterable hope. We see but a single 
plant, possibly of Arab origin, but presenting to English eyes the appear- 
ance of a raspberry bush bearing a crop of cucumbers, surrounded by 
pieces of red meat and rich jewels scattered in reckless profusion. Over 
all—an appalling beast—hovers the Roc. 

Of the Arabian Nights, as of most celebrated books, there have been, 
of course, abridgments, continuations, forgeries. Each succeeding edition, 
as a rule, has found its predecessor so full of faults that reading it is a 
work of pain, and understanding it a work of impossibility. Yet has 
each edition, with the touching enthusiasm and sedulous care of the 
merchant Dindenault’s sheep, followed in the main the errors which 
disfigured its foregoer. The discerning public is now receiving with its 
usual delight an edition published by Messrs. Cassell, whose editor shares 
the délicatesse of Galland in investing his dates with shells. 

The human actors are generally—as opposed to the Shiites, or sect 
of Ali—Sunnees, or orthodox Musulmans who receive the oral and 
supplemental Sunna, which stands in much the same relation to the Koran 
as the Talmud to the Pentateuch. The genii, or deevinns, or devils, are 
an intermediate race, distinguished from mortals by their bodies of smoke- 
less fire, the empyreal substance of Milton, and from immortals by their 
liability to sin. Thousands of years before Adam, those beings governed 
the world. Satan, the Arabic Shaitan, or Deuse, a Gallic demon, as St. 
Austen calls him in his God’s City, was a rebellious genie. The story of 
the Second Calender introduces an Efreet, another rebellious genie, engaged 
in an appalling duel with the Lady of Beauty. The reader will remember 
how he assumes successively in that encounter the shapes of a lion, 
scorpion, eagle, black cat, red pomegranate, and a fish. The head of the 
rebellious genii is Eblis, whose name in heaven wus Azazel. He refused 
to worship Adam at God’s command. ‘‘Me,” said he, ‘ thou hast 
created of fire, but him of clay!’’ He was expelled from Paradise for his 
pride, and made one of the contemptible. Their natural appearance 
is horribly hideous. They dwell in the mountain Caf, which surrounds 
the world. Occasionally they are present where they are least expected. 
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An Arab therefore is accustomed to say Destoor/ or “ By leave!” in per- 
forming various actions, having regard to the possible vicinity of devils. 
It was owing to a want of this precautién that the Merchant destroyed 
the son of an Efreet by inadvertently striking his breast with a date stone. 
Solomon’s seal-ring of two interlaced triangles graven with the Name of 
God, made half of brass half of iron, gave him supremacy over the genii. 
The brass stamp was used for the good, the iron for the evil. This ring 
procured the assistance of the genii in building the Temple, and has 
turned the hearts of many hardened reprobates among them. Besides 
the metropolis of Caf, the genii inbabit other mountains, hills, trees, 
waters, and seas—the oreads, dryads, nereids, and oceanides of Greek 
religion. A sylvan demon, usually reposing in ruins, is the Goule, the 
Hindi Rakshas, somewhat resembling the Satyr and loup-garou of 
Western superstition. It assaults unexpectedly unwary wayfarers, and 
makes its meal. Goules are created male and female. It was a male 
goule who assisted Amina, Sidi Nonman’s wife, in devouring the buried 
dead. It was a fair female goule who told her children she had brought 
them a fine fat young man to fill their stomachs with his flesh, in the tale 
of the Envious Vizier. The Hindu goules, according to the Ramayana, 
lived in Ceylon; monsters with one ear, projecting teeth, crooked leg, 
and enormous paunches. The females were of dangerously seductive 
loveliness. 

Two other varieties of devils deserve notice, the Nasnas and the Munkar. 
The nasnas having only one leg and one arm, moveby leaping. Their half- 
face is set in the middle of their breast, and their tail is that of a sheep. 
Their flesh is delicious. The munkar examines in the tomb the souls of 
the dead. ‘With the nasnas may be compared the Greek Empusa, one of 
whose legs is that of an ass, but-the other brazen. The reader will 
remember how when Bacchus and Xanthias in the Frogs go down to hell, 
the latter sees one of these demons approaching through the darkness, 
changing on its way from a mule to a fair woman, and from that to a dog, 
having all its face aglow with fire. ‘‘ By Poseidon,” says the god, ‘* it is 
an Empusa!” It would take up too much space to compare these and 
other devils with the Indian Asuras, Pisachas, Vidyadharas, and Apsaras, 
or with the Mazzikin, Shedin, and Seirin of the Hebrews, but a short 
description must be given of Degial. In Sindbad’s first voyage, mention 
is made of a certain island called Cassel, where every night a noise of 
groans is heard, whence the sailors regarded it as the residence of Degial. 
Now this Degial is the Muslim Antichrist, a kind of Scandinavian Lok, 
or Persian Ahriman. Ons-eyed, and branded on his brow with the letters 

3 Kaffir, signifying ‘‘infidel,” in the last days he will come riding 
on a donkey, to lay waste all the world except Mecca, Medina, Tarsus, 
and Jerusalem, which which will on that occasion be guarded by angels. 
Jesus will eventually slay him at Lud gate. 

The great principle of Sufism, occasionally referred to, is that truth 
is to be obtained, not by study, but ecstasy. This absorption in the 
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Deity, or ‘spiritual Pantheism, is a common religious delusion in other 


lands than Arabia. The famous Avicenna, when entangled in any dialec- 
tical difficulty, was accustomed to approach a neighbouring mosque and 
pray for the illumination of the Holy Ghost. The Sufi, from whom the 
surname of the Persian kings is derived, the ‘‘ wise’ man, acknowledges 
no spiritual superior, and therein differs from the familiar ‘‘ Calender,’’ a 
kind of wandering Mohammedan monk, with shaven head and beard, and 
the Mulamati, or ‘‘ reproached,” a mystic, who concealing his devotions, 
makes no parade of good, or secrecy of bad. The Calender, so called 
perhaps from the founder of his tribe, like the Franciscan or Benedictine, 
abandons wife, children, friends, property, and lives in seclusion. 
Indifferent to the externals of religion, unobservant of the social rules of 
good breeding, he seeks only internal tranquillity and repose. This 
species of Dervish or poor is too often a glutton. Says Sadi, in the 
Gulistan, ‘‘ Wise men feed at long intervals, honest men never eat too 
much, devotees never more than to support life, young people till the dish 
is taken from them, old people till they perspire, but Calenders never rise 
from table whilst they can breathe, and anything to éat remains.” There 
is also a Persian proverb that two persons ought not to be destitute of 
care: * A merchant who has lost his vessel, and a rich heir who has 
fallen among Calenders.’’ The "poor religious it seems, elsewhere than 
Europe, overgorges himself whenever he gets a chance. There was a 
Dervish, who ate ten pounds of bread daily, and passed the night in 
prayer until the dawn. Quoth a man of good sense, ‘‘ You would do 
better to eat half the quantity of bread and gotosleep.”’ Hospitality, 
that tree with pendant branches by which men climb up into Heaven, 
which was enjoined by the Koran, and of which we meet so many 
examples in our Tales, must often have gone far to ruin the good host 
who entertained these ravenous religious rascals. 

In the ‘story of the Third Calender we listen to the exaggerated 
tradition of what is by an English mistranslation of /’aimant, called the 
‘‘adamantine mount,” unless we use the word “‘adamant”’ as it was used by 
Bacon and Shakspeare, for lodestone. Magnetic rocks have been mentioned 
by other authors. There are those of Sipylus in Asia Minor, at the base 
of which stands Magnesia, the origin, according to Lucretius and the 
learned Trench, of the magnet or Lydian stone. The influence producing 
a local deviation in the compass needle is rather under than in these rocks. 
Serapion the Moor, whom Sir Thomas Browne calls ‘‘an author of good 
esteem and reasonable antiquity,” says that in a part of maritime India 
there is a steep mountain all made ofthe stone of Hercules (the Greek name 
for the magnet). Ships sail by, and eftsoons whatever iron they have about 
them is plucked out and flies to it like a bird with extremest swiftness, 
wonderful to behold! So the ships in these regions are held together with 
wooden, and by no means with iron pegs, otherwise they are immediately 
and entirely wrecked. It is a wonderful history. eo! d¢ re wdyra divayra or ag 
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unseen,”—a phrase usually appended to any tale of marvel to obviate 
incredulity. 

The sober Mandeville assures us that he himself saw one of the “‘ roches 
of the ademandes,” where the wrecked vessels had formed an island, the 
rotting timbers of which were rich with the vast luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation. But the “ gret gle fulle of trees and buscaylle thornes and 
breres gret plentee”’ is obviously more the fruit of Mandeville’s faith 
or imagination, than of the foison of Nature. The whole story of magnetic 
rocks may be a mere figure for iron-stealers prowling on the coast. The 
catastrophe of the Calenders’ vessel is simply impossible, seeing that the 
iron fastenings are on both sides of it alike. Moreover, the intimate 
connection of iron and wood would be sufficient, the only opposing 
influence being the weight of the latter, to draw the whole ship to the 
rock's side, unless, forsooth, it occupied a position between the two lode- 
stones like Mahomet’s iron tomb in the air at Medina Talnabi, which 
tomb the unbeliever Vossius indeed vouches to be of stone and resting on 
the earth. - 

In the story of Noureddin Ali and Bedreddin Hassan, Bedreddin tells 
his bride in the original that the hump-backed bridegroom was hired by 
her father for ten pieces of gold, in order “‘ to divert from us the eye.” The 
supposed influence of the evil eye is an old and widely extended super- 
stition. Menalcas, in Virgil, bemoaning the skinny condition of his flock, 
knows not what eye fascinates his tender lambs. Charms generally dis- 
allowed are by the Koran allowed to counteract its effect. Male Arab 
children, supposed till their beards be grown peculiar objects of ‘envy or 
the evil eye, have generally some legend enclosed in leather or metal 
attached conspicuously to their dress, to divert ill-omened attention from 
themselves. The Fellah infant is wont to be clad in mud by his mother 
as a preventive, on those rare occasions when he does not save her the 
trouble by himself donning dirt as a pastime. A passing commendation 
of a little girl’s loveliness, unless accompanied by some pious formula, such 
as an invocation of the protection of the Lord of Daybreak, fills the 
mind of its parent with a mortal fear, and some ceremony is immediately 
inaugurated to undo the ill consequences of your evil eye. 

Most Muslims believe implicitly in magic, either satanic or divine, and 
look on any doubting its influence in the light of an infidel. The younger 
brother of the African magician discovered all the circumstances of the 
death of the soi-disant uncle of Aladdin by a geomantic square instrument. 
Arabic geomancy is a mode of magical divination by means of figures 
on sand, whence its proper pame, Ilm-er-Raml, or Sand-science. The 
magician, after all, was no bigger fool than Bacon, who burnt witches, or 
Dryden, who wrote books of astrology. There are more women magicians, 
as might be expected from their weakness and curiosity. They are 
supposed to possess less sense than men, but more cunning. This cunning 
leads them into evil. Most of the inhabitants of Paradise are poor, says 
the Prophet, and women are most of the inhabitants of Hell. Solomon 
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went so far as to say, ‘not one woman among a thousand,” and 
Mahomet, with a minor experience of four wives, is equally ungallant. 
In a chapter of the Koran, revealed on the occasion of a misunderstand- 
ing with these matrons in the matter of the Prophet's attentions to a 
certain Mary, there is honourable mention made of the Virgin, the 
daughter of Imran, and Asa, Pharaoh’s wife. Mahomet, that key of 
Paradise and pillar of religion, as he is called by the commentators, 
allowed only four perfect women, those mentioned above, and Khadija 
and Fatima, his own wife and daughter. ‘‘ Should a wit,” says the elder 
Disraeli, ‘ offer the slightest raillery on this absurdity in Constantinople, 
he would there cease to be a wit and become a heretic. The opinions of 
men are as wide apart as their residences.” 

The large isle of Serendib in the sixth voyage of Sindbad, is con- 
sidered by the ingenious Hole, to whom the public is indebted for much 
interesting information on this subject, to be Ceylon, that utmost Indian 
isle Taprobane. It is called Sinhala, the Sanskrit for ‘“ brass,” by the 
natives, and Lanka from the name of its capital. Here, when Adam and 
Eve were expelled from Paradise for eating a fig or grape (the Arabic 
substitute for our apple), the former fell. Still on the summit of Mount 
Rahu remains the shape of an enormous foot, which our common parent 
planted there in security, whilst the other was sliding about on the loose 
shingle of the shore. This too is the place which Pliny calls the land of 
the Antichthones, long looked upon with no less wonder than another 
world. For not to mention other marvels, the turtles there are of such 
unusual latitude that large families are accustomed to reside without being 
straitened for room beneath their shells. These families look on a hun- 
dred years as a short life. Yet, laments the Roman historian, isolated as 
they are from the rest of the world, they are not exempt from our vices. 
Gold and silver are held in esteem even there. It is to this island we are 
probably indebted for some of the wildest pictures in the Arab Nigaristan, 
an island surrounded by the pomp and circumstance of lofty mountains, 
abounding in tropical luxuriance of vegetable life, in gold and jewels, in 
strange beasts, and still stranger beliefs. 

We all remember Sindbad’s roc, a bird, says Golius the Arabic lexico- 
grapher, which will seize and carry away a whole rhinoceros. Other 
writers say it will fly off with an elephant as a hawk with a mouse, and that 
its flight is as the roarof thunder. Its wings are ten thousand fathoms in 
length, and the quill of its young in the egg holds a goat’s skin of water. 
One carried off a bride, but a Prophet of the period invoked a curse upon 
it, and put a stop to such proceedings for the future. The bird dwells in 
the extreme East, according to. Bochart, that it may not encounter the 
Anka,* another monster, dwelling in the extreme west, for if a contention 
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concerning meat were to arise between these two of such magnitude, the 
whole world might suffer. The Roe may be compared with the Chinese 
Phang, whose primitive form is that-of a whale, with the Talmudic solitary 
Sparrow, and with.the Greek winged Gryphon, who pursues the one-eyed 
Arimaspian purloiner of his gold, over hill and mossy dale, across the 
wilderness. The gryphon is four-footed, of the size of a wolf, with the 
legs and talons of a lion, red about the breast, but black over all the rest 
of his body. Philostratus explains Herodotus’ story of his treasures of 
gold by saying there are certain stones coloured with drops of gold like 
fire, which the animal breaks by the strength of his beak. For feathers 
he has a certain red membrane, and in India is sacred to the sun. This 
leads to a comparison of the Roc with the Garuda, the king of birds 
and vehicle of Vishnu, partaking of the magnified and mingled 
natures of a vulture, an eagle, and a crane. His collar is made of 
his enemy, a black serpent. Strong as the mountain Mandara which 
churned the ocean, he is a mighty hero in the fights of the Asuras and 
Devas. The down on his breast is white as moonlight. The colours of 
his wings are those of the rainbow ; his body is asa streaming standard of 
ruby, sable, and gold; his legs are those of a man. These indeed are cir- 
cumstances which, as the Christian merchant said in the commencement 
of his tale, ‘no man can hear without emotion.’’ Marco Polo says that 
some merchants told him of the existence of uccelli grifoni in Madagascar, 
like immense eagles. They will carry you an elephant into the air and 
drop him so that he is smashed to bits, and then dine on him. Those of 
the island call the bird Ruc. In Lucian’s True History, which may well 
be collated with the histories of Sindbad, in the description of a sea 
voyage, after an account of certain thieves riding on dolphins, who pelted 
the sailors with crabs’ eyes and dried cuttle-fish, we are told that about 
midnight the ship was driven against the nest of a Kingfisher, some dozen 
miles in circumference, over which brooded the kingfisher almost as enor- 
mous as her nest. The bird flying away in alarm with a mournful cry, 
nearly sunk the vessel by the wind of her wings. Albeit, at earliest break 
of dawn the sailors examined the nest, and found it composed of huge 
trees, with about four hundred eggs in it, each larger than a cask of Chian 
wine. Incubation had so far advanced that the young kingfishers were 
heard chirping within. One egg was hewn open with hatchets, and a 
callow nestling extracted bigger than twenty vultures. The familiar 
Griffin or Simurgh * of Persian fable is, if we remember, of the size of 
thirty birds. If any sceptic should say he desires, before belief in all 
this, to behold these creatures themselves, the charitable man will not 
be angry with him for his incredulity. The Arabs themselves, indeed, 
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have a proverb SG aly goyi al Lic) Coed Sls Lidl, Wpally dgaall 
‘ Liberality and the Goule and the Anka are three names of things which 
are not.” The Roc may be taken metaphorically for that mighty rushing 
vapour of even, darkening the heavens like a cloud, and haunting that 
valley strewn with diamonds, the starry skies, brooding ever from time to 
time over the large luminous sun, that big white smooth egg, at least fifty 
paces round ; or the real explanation of roc might well be that abnormal 
refraction which causes some huge bulk, of an island, for instance, to 
seem suspended in the air, a marine mirage resembling the Sard on land, 
which is a kind of vapour at a distance like the sea, formed by reflection of 
the sun’s meridian rays on the surface of a sandy plain. The physical 
phenomenon of the marine mirage is not seldom observed by sailors in 
the austral ocean and equatorial seas, the roc’s ordinary home. The fossil 
Epyornis of Madagascar, whether related to the foolish Dodo or all-di- 
gesting Ostrich, is but a molehill compared to the mighty mountain of this 
bird ; and the condor of the Andes, as described by Humboldt, and which 
is the explanation of “ roc’’ given by Johnson, comes nowhere near the Roc 
or his attributes, which, it may be, still often meet with ready credence 
from that human credulity, whose depth no instrument has yet been found 
able to gauge. It should be mentioned that the Persian mystics interpret 
the bird to mean the Deity. After all, it is only charitable to remember 
that Sindbad spoke after dinner, at a time when some little license of 
narration is usually allowed. 

When the long-suffering sailor in his seventh and last voyage tells 
us of the admirable instinct of the elephants who bore him to a long and 
broad hill covered all over with their bones and teeth, which was their 
burying-place, in order that he might forbear to persecute them, he tells 
us no more wonderful thing concerning elephants than Pliny. ‘‘ When 
attacked by man,” says that historian—a solitary instance of a war 
originating in human avarice—“ they place subtly those with the smallest 
teeth in the front line, that the enemy may think the spoil is not worth 
the warfare ; but if the attacking party still press on they break off their 
teeth against a tree, and thus offer themas a ransom.” This account will 
not fail to remind the reader of Juvenal, of that poet’s description of the 
conduct of the beaver, who is willing at a pinch to escape with the loss of 
a certain portion of his structure, being well assured of its medicinal 
virtue—* the hunted castor conscious of his store,’’ as Dryden calls him 
in his “‘ Annus Mirabilis.” Pliny adds, that the elephant understands 
Sanskrit, and is also able to walk up the tight-rope backwards. He has 
excessive affection for his fatherland, nor can he be induced to go on 
board a ship in order to cross the sea, unless his keeper*swear to: him 
that he shall return. The elephant himself has a religiows'regard for an 
oath, but the man is frequently perjured. It is a well-known fact that a 
certain elephant who suffered from a lethargic incapacity to learn his 
lesson, was’ ‘detected conning it over in the dead of night. Sindbad’s 
adventure with*the elephants ‘is remarkable as being the only one which 
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the illustrious Haroun seems to have experienced some difficulty in 
swallowing. ‘‘He would never,” says the veracious Sindbad, with the 
good faith of a Gulliver, a Pinto, or a Munchausen,—‘ he would never 
have given any credit to it had he not known my sincerity.” 

We have unfortunately no account of the ultimate fate of this 
vicissitudinous Ulysses, but we may well suppose he went down to 
the grave in a good old age, and, after passing with the velocity of 
lightning or the wind over the infernal fire, by means of that narrow and 
slippery bridge of Al Sirdt, finer than a hair and sharper than the edge of 
a sword, everlastingly enjoyed himself with the ass, dog, wolf, cat, and 
houris of Paradise. 

To trace the origin of a story is to trace the origin of a river. The 
number of minor streams increase upon us as we approach its fountain, &nd 
we know not which to follow through the surrounding mist. But com- 
parisons are easy, and for these we have substance in our subject galore. 
Abon Hassan, that sand suddenly blown up to heaven, in a tale by the 
way full of dramatic incidents and capital situations, may be compared 
with Tinker Sly, the sleeper awakened in the induction to the Taming of the 
Shrew. The ivory tube, originally cried at thirty purses, and afterwards 
curiously enough sold at forty, in the story of Prince Ahmed and the 
Fairy Paribanou, by looking through one end of which Prince Ali saw 
whatever he wished to see, even the Princess Daylight, or Nouronnihar, 
sitting at her toilet in a pleasant humour, recalls the optic tube of Roger 
Bacon, and the glassy globe that Merlin made in the Faery Queen. 
Who will not be reminded of Canace’s virtuous glass—in a double sense 
indeed virtuous—in the half-told tale of that lover who for very love slept 
no more than the nightingale, that curly-headed squire who rode among 
the Canterbury pilgrims— 


**embrouded as it were a mede, 
Alle ful of freshe floures, white and rede.” 


by the looking-glass which the King of the Genii gave to Prince Zeyn. 
But alas! we can never know what success the excellent daughter 
of bold Cambuscan had with that “bred mirrour of glas’’ which was 
sent to her by the King of Arabie and Inde, and in which all treason 
and subtilty and the face of the new love of any false lover might be 
fairly seen. Some such virtuous ring, too, as that of the Lady Canace, of 
whom even Chaucer's eloquent English was insufficient to tell the beauty, 
—aring by means of which was understood the language of every fowl that 
fleeth under Heaven, must have belonged to that very rich merchant who 
amused himself one day with the conversation of his ox and his ass, and 
was afterwards reminded of his connubial right by the conclusigns of an 
erudite cock who ruled without any care or a single instance of revolt his 
cackling harem of fifty hens. Wiser was this merchant than Solomon who 
knew, as we learn from the 27th Surat of the Koran, only the language 
of birds, which formed one-third of his army. Surely, the Indian’s en- 
chanted horse, which he brought to the King of Persia at the Court of 
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Shiraz on the feast of the Nevrouz that heathenish custom which the only 
true religion had not been able to abolish, was some parent of Pegasus, 
cousin of Cervantes’ winged Clavilefio, or brother of that wondrous horse 
of brass, which in the space of a natural day carried one to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, or as high as an eagle can fly into the air, and all this 
by the mere writhing of a pin, under such constellations and with so much 
cunning composition of angles and sly reflections was that Chaucerian 
charger constructed. The story of Ali Baba may be compared in more 
particulars than we have here space to enter into with Herodotus’ story 
of Rhampsinitus and the secret cavern which he had constructed for his 
wealth. ; 

The Story of the Sisters who envied their younger Sister is, as the 
modest and ingenuous Keightley was probably the first to observe, nearly 
related to a tale in the Nights of Straparola. The particular tale of 
*‘ Ancilotto, King of Provino,” with which we have to do, is told by one 
Ludovica, whose large and luminous eyes, darting fire like lucid stars, 
filled all who looked on them with love. 

Once on a time there lived in Provino a baker’s three daughters, 
Brunora, Lionella, and Chiarina. The King Ancilotto, on his way to the 
hunt on one occasion, heard them conversing. Brunora said, ‘* Were I 
the wife of the master of the king’s household, I would satisfy the whole 
court with a single glass of wine.’”’ Lionella said, ‘‘ Were I the wife of 
the king’s chamberlain, I would spin enough to cover his court with shirts.”’ 
Chiaretta said, ‘‘ Were I the king’s wife, I would bear him two sons and a 
daughter at a birth, with curling hair, a collar on their necks, and on 
their brows a star.” Ancilotto gave substance to the baker’s daughters’ 
dreams. The two eldest having obtained the objects of their highest 
ambition, naturally detested the generous donor, and, possessed by the 
devil, formed a plot with his mother, also displeased by her son’s 
marriage, to substitute three mongrel puppies, with the proper marks, for 
Chiarina’s children. The afflicted Chiarina is consoled by her nurse, an 
accomplice in the plot, with the extraordinary assurance that such 
accidents will occasionally occur. The children, cast into a wooden box 
covered with pitch, and set afloat down a neighbouring river, eventually 
reached a miller's cottage. There the miller’s wife, apparently a well- 
educated woman, named them Acquirino, Fluvio, and Serena, and 
supported herself with the pearls and other precious stones that fell from 
their hair. Ancilotto, in the meantime, when he saw the poor queen 
with the puppies by her side in bed, was so much annoyed that ho 
ordered her to be cast beneath the place where they washed the pots and 
dishes, and to be fed with such cold food as befouled them. The children 
having after a while discovered their true parentage, arrive at Provino. 
The king passing by sees them, and noticing the star on their brows, invites 
them to dinner. His mother, alarmed, seeks succour of the nurse, who 
sends Serena’s brother in search of some dancing-water. This treasure being 
acquired by the assistance of a dove, the nurse incontinently suggests the 
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advantage of possessing a singing apple, which is also obtained by ono ‘of 
the brothers, cased in looking-glass from head to feet, so that the beast 
who guards the apple sees his own hideousness and dies at once. 
Finally, the nurse says these things are nought without a beautiful 
green bird who, talking night and day, makes remarks altogether won- 
derful—a, bird which, if you possess him, may well entitle you to be 
called: blessed. The brothers, who hear of these marvels as a matter of 
course, in this last quest ate unhappily petrified. They are finally 
liberated by their sister, as the dinner comes off, the Green Bird proclaims 
the innocence of Chiarina, and in the mouths of the Dancing Water and 
the Singing Apple this matter is so spe established, that no doubt can 
possibly remain. 

In the story in the Andie Nights, in sehich Parizade is the Arabic 
form of Parysatis and Khosrousehah of Cyrus, a little dead dog, a: cat, 
and a piece of wood supply the place of -the.three puppies, and we have, 
instead of the nurse, a religious old lady»whom the two brothers have 
certainly no little cause to curse. The princess, strangely enough for a 
woman, places the cotton of precaution in her ears.. The anagnorisis is 
brought about by the strange device of a dish of cucumbers .stuffed with 
pearls, a suggestion of the talking bird. Ebn.Becar; that bouquet of 
jasmine, and Schemselnihar, a fair and perfumed flower, her eyes radiant 
with kohl, and her ‘finger-tips red with henna, are an Arabic Romeo and 
Juliet, lovers whom, if they.had money, sensible people would. shut up. in 
a lunatic asylum. Sindbad’s escape from: the.dark hole into: which he 
had been let down with his dead wife, by following the! paffing creature 
which came out of the sea to feed on the dead carcasses in the cave, 
reminds us of a similar escape of Aristomenes, the Messenian general, 
from a pit into which he had been cast by the Lacedemonians, by laying 
hold of the hind foot of a fox. Sindbad’s black giant, with but one eye in 
the middle of his forehead, red as a burning coal, is but another Poly- 
phemus. There are tales of cannibals in plenty to compare with the 
account of him who fattened Sindbad’s fellows for food, but looked on 
Sindbad himself as a meagre and ineligible object. We recognise Circe 
in Queen Labe, and Ariosto’s Joconde, King of Lombardy, in Shahzenan, 
only the Arabian has somewhat consoled the latter by making even a 
demigod subject, like himself, to the supposed disgraces of, humanity. The 
story of Camaralzaman and Badoura may be compared with that of Peter 
of Provence. The Third Calender, who could not refrain from opening that 
hundredth golden door in the absence of his forty fair but socially faulty 
princesses, shows us the considerable prejudice of indiscreet curiosity as 
well as the wife of Bluebeard. And how completely contented ought that 
female reader to be who would, being forbidden, infallibly have yone and 
done likewise, by the consideration that she may now gratify her curiosity 
at the expense of that good Calender’s viearious suffering. 

The notion of Nusseeb, or Destiny, disappoints the Musulman of morals 
which the Christian delights to draw. That which we call our fault the 
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Moslem calls our fate. Yet a sentence is like a cheveril glove to a good 
wit, and one may preach Protestant sermons from the texts of the Imam. 
For instance, how excellent a discipline for producing sympathy in the 
ills of others is in a‘short or ovcasional oppression, but how evil an one 
in a long-continued punishment, is admirably exemplified in the Story of 
the Fisherman. When the Efreet had lain confined in the brass bottle, 
at the bottom of the sea, for a hundred years, he said, ‘‘ Whoever liberates 
me, I will enrich him for ever;” but the century passed away, and the 
Efreet was a prisoner still. Then, at the beginning of another hundred 
years, he said, ‘‘ Whoever liberates me, I will open to him the treasures 
of the earth ;” but that century passed away also, and the Efreet was 
still in the brass bottle, for there was none to deliver. Then four hundred 
years more passed by, and the Efreet said, ‘‘ Whoever liberates me I will 
grant him three wishes ;” still there was none: and at last he said in 
a rage, ‘* Whoever liberates me now him will I kill and in nowise spare ;”” 
and the Fisherman came. 

The notions of justice developed are decidedly exceptional from a 
Western point of view. They are of that prompt and summary character 
which recalls the decisive dispensation by Schaibar, the long-bearded 
little brother of Paribanou. Probably Tennyson, in his Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights, where he talks of ‘the good Haroun Alrasched, who 
certainly, according to the proverb, had the caprices of a child and the 
claws of a lion, totally forgot that touching trait of mildness and equity 
in the golden prime of his ideal monarch, which appears in the Tale of 
the Three Apples. This, as the reader will doubtless recollect, is a 
story of the mysterious murder of a young lady, whiter than snow. The 
good Haroun orders his vizier, Giafar, to find the murderer within three 
days, with the alternative of being hanged, with forty more of his kindred, 
the noble, but in this case, unfortunate Barmecides. We shall not err, 
perhaps, in supposing this picture taken from life, as Giafar was in fact 
beheaded, and his family disgraced, by his excellent prince, on a pretext 
little less ridiculous than that in the foregoing narrative. ‘A vizier,” 
says the Arabic, ‘‘ is one mounted on a lion; men fear him much, but he 
himself fears more.” 

Not seldom is the morality of the legends as remarkable as their justice. 
The careless disposal of his daughter in marriage, by the Sultan of China, 
to Aladdin, an idle, incorrigible, disobedient and dissipated vagabond, 
who caused his father’s death by his libertinism, as soon as that poten- 
tate had seen Aladdin’s jewels, without any preliminary inquiry into the 
young man’s character, reminds the reader of Moliére, of Harpagon, in 
L’ Avare, who, when about to marry his daughter Elise to Le Seigneur 
Anselme, thinks the latter’s readiness to take her sans dot compensates for 
every disparity in age, humour, and sentiment. It may be also well 
compared with the conclusion of the Story of the Three Calenders, sons of 
kings, and the five ladies of Bagdad, in which the famous caliph, Haroun, 
did such things as will perpetuate his memory to all ages, by marrying, 
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himself, 2 woman whom he had only seen the night before, and giving in 
marriage, to the Calenders, ladies who had been turned into bitches for 
their base treachery and misbehaviour. There appear in fact to have 
been two ways for the caliph of solving a difficulty—marriage and decapi- 
tation. In the pathetic Story of Ganem, love’s slave, Haroun marries 
that ravisher of hearts, Alcolomb, and gives Ganem’s mother to Giafar, 
his grand vizier, who scarcely seems to have deserved so severe a 
punishment. It is possible that many of these marriages are due to 
Scheherazade, who, with a woman's love of the ceremony, united the 
historian’s desire for dramatic finish. 

Though there is, perhaps, no fear of any one preferring in this cold 
country of commercial calculations a piece of lead to two hundred pieces 
of gold, owing to the comparative successes of these metals, in the Story of 
Cogia Hassan, the rope-maker, yet the tale may cause a want of self- 
reliance, by teaching how much success in this world depends on circum- 
stances entirely beyond our own control. But as a set-off, we have the 
common-sense advice of that too-confiding Arabic tailor, who boarded and 
loiged the Second Calender gratis. The tailor, repenting probably too 
la‘e of his generosity, asks his guest if he has not learned some way to 
get his own living, and not be burdensome to any man. Quoth the 
Calender, ‘‘I understand the laws, both human and divine. I am a 
grammarian and a poet, and, above all, I understand writing perfectly 
well.” Mark the reply of the tailor: ‘‘ By all this you will not be able, 
in this country, to purchase one morsel of bread. Commence wood- 
cutting!” But what may well entitle the Arabian Nights to be con- 
sidered an ‘‘ Evangel of the East,” worthy of cedar, of covers adorned 
with jewels, and of letters of liquid gold on pages of purple parchment, 
is such excellent admonition as that of Noureddin Ali, the preaching 
with which, on his death-bed, he instructed his son, Bedreddin :—*‘ Be 
not familiar with all; you will live happily by keeping your thoughts to 
yourself. Do violence to none: the world is a creditor to whom you owe 
moderation, pity, and forbearance. He that is silent is out of danger. 
Sileace is life’s safeguard, but Speech, too often, like a storm of rain, 
spoils all. No man ever yet repented speaking too little, many millions 
speaking too much. Be frugal: a little property well laid out will 
procure you many friends; but all the world will forsake him who makes 
a bad use of immense riches.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THe Royal ACADEMY—THE HAREFIELD Estate. 


THELBERTA was a firm believer in 
a the kindly effects of artistic education 
upon the masses. She held that de- 
filement of mind often arose from 
ignorance of eye; and her philan- 
thropy being, by the simple force of 
her situation, of that sort which lin- 
gers in the neighbourhood of home, 
she concentrated her efforts in this 
kind upon Sol and Dan. The Aca- 
demy exhibition having now just 
opened, she accordingly ordered the 
brothers to appear in their best 
clothes at the entrance to Burlington 
House just after noontide on the 
Saturday of the first week, this being 
the only day and hour at which they 
could attend without “losing a half,” 
and therefore it was necessary to put 
up with the inconvenience of arriving 
at a crowded and enervating time. 
When Ethelberta was set down 
in the quadrangle she perceived the 
faithful pair, big as the Zamzummims 
of old time, standing like sentinels 
in the particular corner that she had 
named to them: for Sol and Dan would as soon have attempted petty 
larceny as broken faith with their admired lady-sister Ethelberta. They 
welcomed her with a painfully lavish exhibition of large new gloves, and 
chests covered with broad triangular areas of padded blue silk, occupying 
the position that the shirt front had occupied in earlier days, and supposed 
to be lineally descended from the tie of a neckerchief. 
The dress of their sister for to-day was exactly that of a respectable 
workman’s relative who had no particular ambition in the matter— 
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black stuff gown, a plain bonnet to match. A veil she wore for obvious 
reasons : her face was getting well known in London, and it had already 
appeared at the private view in an uncovered state, when it was scru- 
tinized more than the paintings around. But now homely and useful 
labour was her purpose. Catalogue in hand she took the two brothers 
through the galleries, teaching them in whispers as they walked, and 
occasionally correcting them—first, for too reverential a bearing towards 
the well-dressed crowd, among whom they persisted in walking with their 
hats in their hands and with the generally contrite bearing of meek 
people in church; and, secondly, for a tendency which they too often 
showed towards straying from the contemplation of the pictures as art to 
curious spéculations on the intrinsic nature of the delineated subject, the 
gilding’ of the’ frames, the ‘construction of the skylights overhead, or 
admiration for the’ bracelets, lockets, and lofty eloquence of persons 
around them. " 

« “ Now,” said Ethelberta, in a warning whisper, ‘‘ we are coming near 
the picturé“which was partly painted from myself. Now,,Dan, when you 
see it'don't’ you exclaim ‘Hullo!’ or ‘ That's Berta to a.Dy"or anything 
at all.” It would not matter were it not dangerotis for’ mie, f0 be noticed 
here to-day. I see several people who would recognise me on the least 
provocation.” i 

‘*Not a word,” said Dan. ‘Don't you be afeard about that. I feel 
that I baint upon my own ground to-day ; and wouldn’t do anything to 
cause an upset, drown me if I would. Would you, Sol ?” 

In this temper they all pressed forward, and Ethelberta ¢ould not but 
be gratified at the reception of Ladywell’s picture, though if was accorded 
by critics not very profound. It was an operation of sonie. minutes to 
get exactly opposite, and when side by side the three stood there they 
overheard the immediaté reason of the pressure. Faréwell, thou art 
too dear for my possessing” had been lengthily discoursed upon that 
morning by the Coryphéus of popular opinion; and thé spirit having 
once been poured out sons and daughters could prophesy. But in truth, 
Ladywell’s work, if not emphatically original, was happily centred on a 
middle stratum of taste, and apart from this adventitious help commanded, 
and deserved to command, a wide area of appreciation.” 

While they were standing here in the very héart of the throng 
Ethelberta’s ears were arrested by two male voices behind her, whose 
words formed a novel contrast to those of the other speakers around. 

“Some men, you see, with extravagant expectations of themselves, 
coolly get them gratified, while others hope rationally and are disap- 
pointed. Luck, that’s what it is. And the more easily a man takes life 
the more persistently does luck follow him.” ™ 

“© Of course; because, if he’s industrious he does not want luck's 
assistance. Natural laws will help him instead.” 

‘* Well, if it is true that Ladywell has painted a good picture he has 
done it by an exhaustive process. He has painted every possible bad one 
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till nothing more of that sort is left for him. You know what lady’s face 
served as the original to this, I suppose ?” 

‘¢ Mrs. Petherwin’s, I hear.” “AL Gs wees 

‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Alfred Neigh that’s tobe.” © ©92) ©. 2 wtddse - 


‘* What, that elusive fellow caught at last ?’’ s 

‘‘ So it appears; but she herself is hardly so well diane as yet, it 
seems, though he takes the uncertainty as, coolly as possible, I knew 
nothing about it till he introduced the subject as.we were standing here 
on Monday, and said, in an off-hand way, ‘I mean to marry that lady.’ I 
asked him how. ‘Easily,’ he said ; ‘ I will have herif there are a hundred 
at her heels.’ You will understand that this was quite in confidence.” 

‘Of course, of course.” Then there was a slight laugh, and the 
companions proceeded to other gossip. Hast 

. Ethelberta; calm and compressed in manner, sidled ‘along: to extricate 
herself, not:daring ‘to.turn round, and Dan and Sol followed, till they 
were: all. clear. of the. spot. The brothers, who had heard the words 


‘équally well with Ethelberta, made no remark to her upon them, 'be- 


lieving that they referred to some peculiar system of courtship ne 
in high life, with which they-had rightly no concern. 

Ethelberta ostensibly continued her business of tutoring the young 
workmen just.as before, though every emotion in her had been put on 
the alert .by this discovery. She had known that Neigh admired her ; 
yet his presumption in uttering such a remark as he was reported to 
have uttered, confidentially or otherwise, nearly took away her breath. 
Perhaps it was not altogether disagreeable to have her breath so taken 
away. ‘I mean to marry that lady.” She whispered the words to her- 
self twenty times in the course of the afternoon. Sol and Dan were left 
considerably longer to their private perceptions of the false and true in 
art than they had been earlier in the day. 

When she reached home Ethelberta was still far-removed in her 
reflections; and it was noticed afterwards that about this time in her 
career her openness of manner entirely deserted her. She mostly was 
silent about her thoughts, and she wore an air of unusual stillness. It 
was the silence and stillness of a starry sky, where all is force and 
motion. This deep undecipherable habit sometimes suggested, though it 
did not reveal, Ethelberta’s busy brain to her sisters, and they said to 
one another, ‘‘I cannot think what’s coming to Berta: she is not so nice 
as she used to be.” 

The evening under notice was passed desultorily enough after the 
discovery of Neigh’s self-assured statement. Among other things that she 
did after dark, while still musingly examining the probabilities of the 
report turning out true, was to wander to the large attic where the 
children slept, a frequent habit of hers at night to learn if they. were 
snug and comfortable. They were talking now from bed to bed, the per- 
son under discussion being herself. Herself seemed everywhere to-day. 

“I know that she is a fairy,’’ Myrtle was insisting, ‘‘ because she 
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must be to have such pretty things in her house, and wear silk dresses 
such as mother and we and Picotee haven’t got, and have money to give 
us whenever we want it.” 

‘‘ Emmeline says perhaps she knows the fairy’s godmother, and is not 
a fairy herself, because Berta is too tall for a real fairy.” 

‘* She must be one; for when there was a notch burnt in the hem of 
my pretty blue frock she said it should be gone in the morning if I would 
go to bed and not cry ; and in the morning it was gone, and all nice and 
straight as new.”’ 

Ethelberta was recalling to mind how she had sat up and repaired the 
damage alluded to by cutting off half-an-inch of the skirt all round and 
hemming it anew, when the breathing of the children became regular, 
and they fell asleep. Here were bright little minds ready for a training, 
which without money and influence she could never give them. The 
wisdom which knowledge brings, and the power which wisdom may bring, 
she had always assumed would be theirs in her dreams for their social 
elevation. By what means were these things to be ensured to them if 
her skill in bread-winning should fail her? Would not a well-contrived 
marriage be of service ? She covered and tucked in one more closely, lifted 
another upon the pillow and straightened the soft limbs to an easy 
position ; then sat down by the window and looked out at the flashing 
stars. Thoughts of Neigh’s audacious statement returned again upon 
Ethelberta. He had said that he meant to marry her. Of what stand- 
ing was the man who had uttered such an intention respecting one to 
whom a politic marriage had become almost a necessity of existence ? 

She had often heard Neigh speak indefinitely of some estate—‘‘ my 
little place” he had called it—which he had purchased no very long time 
ago. All she knew was that its name was Harefield, that it lay from 
twenty to forty miles out of London in a south-westerly direction, a 
railway station in the district bearing the same name, so that there was 
probably a village or small town adjoining. Whether the dignity of this 
landed property was that of domain, farmstead, allotment, or garden-plot, 
Ethelberta had not the slightest conception. She was almost certain that 
Neigh never lived there, but that nfight signify nothing. The exact size 
and value of the estate would, she mused, be curious, interesting, and 
almost necessary information to her who must become mistress of it were 
she to allow him to carry out his singularly cool and crude, if tender 
intention. Moreover, its importance would afford a very good random 
sample of li: worldly substance throughout, from which alone, after all, 
could the true spirit and worth and seriousness of his wish be appre- 
hended. Impecuniosity may revel in unqualified vows and brim over with 
confessions as blithely as a bird of May, but such careless pleasures are 
not for the solvent, whose very dreams are negotiable, and are expressed 
with due care accordingly. That Neigh had used the words she had far 
more than primd-facie appearances for believing. Neigh’s own conduct 
towards her, though peculiar rather than devoted, found in these words 
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alone a reasonable key. But supposing the estate to be such a wordy 
hallucination as, for instance, hers had been at Arrowthorne, when her 
poor, unprogressive, hopelessly impracticable Christopher came there to 
visit her, and was so wonderfully undeceived about her social standing : 
what a fiasco, and what a cuckoo-ery would his utterances about marriage 
seem then. Christopher had often told her of his expectations from 
“ Arrowthorne Lodge,” and of the ‘blunders that had resulted in conse- 
quence. Had not Ethelberta’s affection for Christopher partaken less of 
lover's passion than of old-established tutelary regard she might have been 
reminded by this reflection of the transcendent fidelity he had shown 
under that trial—as severe a trial, considering the abnormal, almost 
morbid; development of the passion for position in present-day society, 
as can be prepared for men in an ordinary, unheroic channel of life. 

By the following evening the consideration of this possibility, that 
Neigh’s position might furnish scope for such a discovery by herself as 
hers had afforded to Christopher, decoyed’ Ethelberta into a curious little 
scheme. She was piqued into a practical undertaking by the man who 
could say to his friend with such sanqfroid, ‘‘ I mean to marry that lady.” 

Merely telling Picotee to prepare for an evening excursion, of which she 
was to talk to no one, Ethelberta made ready likewise, and they left the 
house in a cab about half-an-hour before sunset, and drove to the Waterloo 
Station. With the decline and departure of the sun a fog gathered itself 
out of the low meadow land that bordered the railway as they went along 
towards the west, stretching over it like a placid lake, till, at the end of 
the journey, the mist became generally pervasive, though not dense. 
Avoiding observation as much as they conveniently could, the two sisters 
walked from the long wooden shed which formed the station here, into the 
rheumy air and along the road to the open country. Picotee occasionally 
questioned Ethelberta on the object of the strange journey: she did not 
question closely, being satisfied that in such sure hands as Ethelberta’s 
she was safe. 

Deeming it unwise to make any enquiry just yet beyond tbe simple one 
of the way to Harefield, Ethelberta led her companion along a newly 
fenced road across a heath. In due time they came to an ornamental 
gate with a semicircular wall on each side, signifying the entrance to some 
enclosed property or other. Ethelberta being quite free from any digested 
plan for encouraging Neigh in his resolve to wive, was startled to find a 
hope in her that this very respectable beginning before their eyes was the 
entrance to the Harefield property: that she hoped it was nevertheless 
unquestionable. Just beyond lay a turnpike-house, where was dimly 
visible a woman in the act of putting up a shutter to the window looking 
upon the road. 

Compelled by this time to come to special questions, Ethelberta in- 
structed Picotee to ask of this person if the place they had just passed was 
the entrance to Harefield Park. The woman replied that it was. Directly 
she had gone indoors Ethelberta turned back again towards the park gate. 
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‘*¢ What have we come for Berta ?”’ said Picotee, as she turned also. 

“T’ll tell you some day,” replied her sister. 

It was now much past eight o’clock, and, from the nature of the even- 
ing, dusk. The last stopping up-train was about ten, so that half-an-hour 
could well be afforded for looking round. Ethelberia went to the gate, 
which was found to be fastened by a chain and padlock. 

‘* Ah, the London season,’’ she murmured. 

- There was-a wicket at the side and they entered. An avenue of young 
fir trees three or four feet in height extended from the gate into the mist, 
and down this they walked. The drive was not in very good order, and 
the two women-were frequently obliged to walk on the grass to avoid the 
rough stones in the carriage-way. The double line of young: firs now 
abruptly terminated, and the road swept lower, bending to the right, im* 
mediately in front being a large lake, calm and silent as a second sky. 
They could hear from somewhere on the margin the purl of a weir, and 
around were clumps of shrubs, araucarias and deodars being the com- 
monest. Ethelberta could not resist being charmed with the repose of the 
spot, and hastened on with curiosity to reach the other side of the pool, 
where, by every law of manorial topography, the mansion would be situate. 
The fog concealed all objects beyond « distance of twenty yards or there- 
abouts, but it was nearly full moon, and though the orb was hidden, a pale 
diffused light enabled her to see objects in the foreground. Reaching the 
other side of the lake the drive enlarged itself most legitimately to a large 
oval, as for a sweep before a door, a pile of rockwork standing in the midst. 

But where should have been the front door of a mansion was simply a 
rough rail fence, about four feet high. They drew near and looked over. 

In the enclosure, and on the site of the imaginary house, was an extra- 
ordinary group. It consisted of numerous horses in the last stage of de- 
crepitude, the animals being such mere skeletons that at first she hardly 
recognised them to be horses at all; they seemed rather to be specimens 
of some attenuated heraldic animal, scarcely thick enough through the 
body to cast a shadow ; or enlarged castings of the fire-dog of past times. 
These poor creatures were endeavouring to make a meal from herbage so 
trodden and thin that scarcely a wholesome blade remained; the little 
that there was consisted of the sourer sorts common on such sandy soils, 
mingled with tufts of heather and sprouting ferns. 

‘* Why have we come here, dear Berta?” said Picotee shuddering. 

‘I hardly know,” said Ethelberta. 

Adjoining this enclosure was another and smaller one, formed of high 
boarding, within which appeared to be some sheds and outhouses. Ethel- 
berta looked through the crevices, and saw that in the midst of the yard 
stood trunks of trees as if they were growing, with branches also extending, 
but these were sawn off at the points where they began to be flexible, no 
twigs or boughs remaining. Each torso was not unlike a huge hatstand, 
and suspended to the pegs and prongs were lumps of some substance which 
at first she did not recognise ; they proved to be a chronological sequel to 
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the previous scene. Horses’ skulls, ribs, quarters, legs, and other joints 
were hung thereon, the whole forming a huge open-air larder emitting not 
too sweet a smell. 

But what Stygian sound was this? There had arisen at the moment 
upon the mute and sleepy air a varied howling from a hundred tongues. It 
had burst from a spot close at hand—a low wooden building by a stream 
which fed the lake—and reverberated for miles. No further explanation was 
required. 

‘¢ We are close to a kennel of hounds,”’ said Ethelberta, as Picotee held 
tightly to her arm. They cannot get out, so you need not fear.. They 
have a horrid way of suddenly beginning thus at different hours of the 
night, for no apparent reason: though perhaps they hear us. These poor 
horses are waiting to be killed for their food.” 

The experience altogether from its intense melancholy was very de- 
pressing, almost appalling to the two lone young women, and they quickly 
retraced their footsteps. The pleasant lake, the purl of the weir, the 
rudimentary lawns, shrubberies, and avenue, had changed their character 
quite. Ethelberta fancied at that moment that she could not have married 
Neigh, even had she loved him, so horrid did his belongings appear to be. 
But for many other reasons she had been gradually feeling within this hour 
that she would not go out of her way at a beck from a man whose interest 
was so unimpassioned. 

Thinking no more of him as a possible husband she ceased to be afraid 
to make enquiries about the peculiarities of his possessions. In the high 
road they came upon a local man, resting from wheeling a wheel-barrow, 
and Ethelberta asked him, with the air of a countrywoman, who owned 
the estate across the road. 

‘¢ The man owning that is one of the name of Neigh,” said the native, 
wiping his face. ‘‘ He bought the place some time ago, and was going to 
build a house upon it—in short, he went so far as to have the grounds 
planted, and the roads marked out, and the fish pond made; well, then, 
owing to his father’s goings on, he didno more. ‘I shall never have a 
wife,’ he said, ‘so why should I want a house to put her in.’ He’sa terrible 
hater of women, I hear, particularly the lower class.” 

“‘ Indeed |” 

‘Yes, and since then he has let the land to the Honourable Mr. 
Monunitclere, a brother of Lord Mountclere’s, and a sort of chum of Mr. 
Neigh’s, Mr. Mountclere wanted the spot for a kennel, and as the land 
is too poor and sandy for cropping, Mr. Neigh let him have it. ‘Tis his 
hounds that you hear howling.” 

‘* What did Mr. Neigh’s father do to so disgust his son?” 

‘* Married his cook, and ’t was considered a disgrace to the family by 
young Neigh, who hated that one of the servant class should mix up with 
his blood.” : 

They passedon. ‘ Berta, why did we come down here ? ” said Picotee. 

‘* To see the nakedness of the land.. It was a whim only, and as it will 
end in nothing, it is not worth while for me to make further explanation.” 
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It was with a curious sense of renunciation that Ethelberta went home- 
ward. Neigh was handsome, grim-natured, rather wicked, and an indif- 
ferentist ; and these attractions interested her as a woman. But the news 
of this evening suggested to Ethelberta that herself and Neigh’s step- 
mother were too nearly cattle of one colour for a confession on the matter 
of lineage to be well received ; and without confidence of every sort on the 
nature of her situation, she was determined to contract no union at all. The 
sympathy of unlikeness might lead the scion of some family, hollow and 
fungous with antiquity, and as yet unmarked by a mésalliance, to be won 
over by her story ; but the antipathy of resemblance would be ineradic- 
able. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ETHELBERTA’S DrawinG-Room. 


Ware Ethelberta during the next day or two was dismissing that evening 
journey from her consideration, as an incident altogether foreign to the 
organised course of her existence, the hidden fruit thereof was rounding to 
maturity in a species unforeseen. Inferences unassailable as processes are to 
be suspected nevertheless, from the almost certain deficiency of particulars 
on some side or other. The truth in relation to Neigh’s supposed frigidity 
was brought before her at the end of the week, when Dan and Sol had 


taken Picotee, Cornelia, and the young children to Kew for the afternoon. 
Early that morning, hours before it was necessary, there had been such a 
chatter of preparation in the house as was seldom heard there. Sunday 
hats and bonnets had been retrimmed with such cunning that it would 
have taken a milliner’s apprentice at least to discover that any thread in 
them was not quite new. There was an anxious peep through the blind at 
the sky at daybreak by Georgina and Myrtle, and the perplexity of these rural 
children was great at the weather-signs of town, where atmospheric effects 
had nothing to do with clouds, and fair days and foul came apparently quite 
by chance. Punctually at the hour appointed two friendly human shadows 
descended across the kitchen window, followed by Sol and Dan, much to 
the relief of the children’s apprehensions that they might forget the day. 

The brothers were by this time acquiring something of the air and 
manners of London workmen; they were less spontaneous and more 
comparative ; less genial, but smarter; in obedience to the usual law 
by which the emotion that takes the form of humour in country workmen 
becomes transmuted to irony among the same order in town. But the 
fixed and dogged fidelity to one another under apparent coolness, by which 
this family was distinguished, remained unshaken in these memBers as in 
all the rest, leading them to select the children as companions in their 
holiday in preference to casual acquaintance. At last they were ready, 
and departed, and Ethelberta, after chatting with her mother awhile, 
proceeded to her personal duties. 
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The house was very silent that day, Gwendoline and Joey being the only 
ones left below stairs. Ethelberta was wishing that she had thrown off her 
state and gone to Kew to have an hour of childhood over again in a romp 
with the others, when she was startled by the announcement of a male 
visitor—none other than Mr. Neigh. 

Ethelberta’s attitude on receipt of this information sufficiently ex- 
pressed a revived sense that the incidence of Mr. Neigh on her path 
might have a meaning after all. Neigh had certainly said he was going 
to marry her, and now here he was come to her house—just as if he 
meant to do it forthwith. She had mentally discarded him ; yet she felt 
a shock which was scarcely painful, and a dread which was almost ex- 
hilarating. Her flying visit to Harefield she thought little of at this 
moment. From the fact that the mind prefers imaginings to recapitula- 
tion, conjecture to history, Ethelberta had dwelt more upon Neigh’s 
possible plans and anticipations than upon the incidents of her evening 
journey ; and the former assumed a more distinct shape in her mind’s eye 
than anything on the visible side of the curtain. 

Neigh was perhaps not quite so placidly nonchalant as in ordinary: 
still, he was by far the most trying visitor that Ethelberta had lately 
faced, and she could not get above the stage—not a very high one for the 
mistress of a house—of feeling her personality to be inconveniently in the 
way of his eyes. He had somewhat the bearing of a man who was going to 
do without any fuss what gushing people would call a philanthropic action. 

‘‘I have been intending to write a line to you,” said Neigh; ‘ but 
I felt that I could not be sure of writing my meaning in a way which 
might please you. I am not bright at a letter—never was. The ques- 
tion I mean is one that I hope you will be disposed to answer favourably, 
even though I may show the awkwardness of a fellow—person who has 
never put such a question before. Will you give me a word of encourage- 
ment—just a hope that I may not be unacceptable as a husband to you ? 
Your talents are very great; and of course I know that I have nothing at 
all in that way. Still people are happy together sometimes in spite of 
such things. Will you say ‘ Yes,’ and settle it now?” 

‘‘T was not expecting you had come upon such an errand as this,” 
said she, looking up a little, but mostly looking down. “TI cannot say 
what you wish, Mr. Neigh.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I have been too sudden and presumptuous. Yes, I know 
I have been that. However, directly I saw you I felt that nobody ever 
came so near my idea of what is desirable in a lady, and it occurred to 
me that only one obstacle should stand in the way of the natural results, 
which would be your refusal. In common kindness consider. I daresay 
I am judged to be a man of inattentive habits—I know that’s what you 
think of mo; but under your influence I should be very different; so 
pray do not let your dislike to little matters influence you.” : 

‘¢ J would not indeed. But believe me there can be no discussion of 
marriage between us,” said Ethelberta, decisively. 
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“+ If that’s the case I may as well say no more. To burden you with 
my regrets would be out of place, I suppose,” said Neigh, looking calmly 
out of the window. 

“ Apart from personal feeling, there are considerations which would 
prevent what you contemplated,” she murmured. “‘ My affairs are too 
lengthy, intricate, and unpleasant for me to explain to anybody at present. 
And that would be a necessary first step.” 

*¢ Not at all. I cannot think that preliminary to be necessary at all. 
I would put my lawyer in communication with yours, and we would leave 
the rest to them: I believe that is the proper way. You could say any- 
thing in confidence to your family-man; and you could enquire through 
him anything you might wish to know about my—about me. All you 
would need to say to myself are just the two little words—‘I will,’ in the 
church here at the end of the Crescent.” 

**T am sorry to pain you, Mr. Neigh—so sorry,’ said Ethelberta. 
‘*But I cannot say them.” She was rather distressed that, despite her 
discouraging words, he still went on with his purpose, as if he imagined 
what she so distinctly said to be no bar, but rather a stimulant, usual 
under the circumstances. 

“It does not matier about paining me,” said Neigh. ‘‘ Don’t take 
that into consideration at all. But I did not expect you to leave me so 
entirely without help—to refuse me absolutely as far as words go—after 
what you did. If it had not been for taat I should never have ventured 
to call. I might otherwise have supposed your interest to be fixed in 
another quarter ; but your acting in that manner encouraged me to think 
you could listen to a word.” 

** What do you allude to?” said Ethelberta. ‘‘ How have I acted ?” 

Neigh appeared reluctant to go any further; but the allusion soon 
became sufficiently clear. ‘I wish my little place at Harefield had 
been worthier of you,” he said brusquely. ‘‘ However, that’s a matter of 
time only. It is useless to build a house there yet. I wish I had known 
that you would be passing at that time of the evening. A single word, 
when we were talking about it the other day, that you were going to be 
in the neighbourhood, would have been sufficient. Nothing could have 
given me so much delight as to have driven you round.” 

He knew that she had been to Harefield: that knowledge was what 
had inspired him to call upon her to-day! Ethelberta’s face did not 
change, since a face must be said not to change while it preserves the 
same pleasant lines in the mobile parts as before; but anybody who 
has preserved his pleasant lines under the half-minute’s peer of the 
invidious camera, and found what a wizened starched kind of thing they 
stiffen to towards the end of the time, will understand the tendency .of 
Ethelberta’s lovely features now. 

“ Yes, I walked round,’’ said Ethelberta, slowly. 

Neigh was decidedly master of the position at last; but he spoke as 
if he did not value that. His knowledge had furnished him with grounds 
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for calling upon her, and he hastened to undeceive her from supposing 
that he could think ill of any motive of hers which gave him those de- 
sirable grounds. 

‘* I supposed. you, by that, to give some little thought to me occa- 
sionally,’’ he resumed in the same slow and orderly tone. ‘‘ How could 
I help thinking so? It was your doing that which encouraged me. Now, 
was not that natural—I put it to you ?” 

Ethelberta was almost exasperated at perceiving the awful extent to 
which she had compromised herself with this man by her impulsive 
visit : lightly and philosophically as he seemed to take it—as a thing, in 
short, which every woman would do by nature unless hindered by diffi- 
culties—it was no trifle to her as long as he was ignorant of her justifica- 
tion; and this she determined that he should know at once, at all 
hazards. 

“It was through you in the first. place that I did look into your 
grounds,” she said, excitedly. ‘It was your presumption that caused me 
to go there. I should never have thought of such a thing else. If you 
had never said what you did I never should have thought of you or 
Harefield either—Harefield might have been in Kamtschatka for all I 
eared.” 

‘‘I hope sincerely that I never said anything to disturb you.” 

‘Yes you did—not to me, but to somebody,” said Ethelberta, with 
her eyes over-full of retained tears. 

‘¢ What have I said to somebody that can be in the least objectionable 
to you?”’ enquired Neigh, with much concern. 

‘¢ You said—you said, you meant to marry me—just as if I had no 
voice in the matter. And that annoyed me, and made me go there out of 
curiosity.” 

Neigh changed colour a little. ‘ Well, I did say it; I own that I 
said it,” he replied at last. Probably he knew enough of her nature not 
to feel long.disconcerted by her disclosure, however she might have 
become possessed of the information. The admission was certainly a 
great excuse to her curiosity ; but if Ethelberta had tried she could not 
have given him a better ground for making light of her objections to his 
suit. ‘‘I felt that I must marry you, that we were predestined to marry 
ages ago, and I feel it still,” he continued. ‘‘ You seem to regret your 
interest in Harefield; but to me it is a charm, and has been ever since 
I heard of it.” 

“If you only knew all!” she said, helplessly, showing, withont 
perceiving it, an unnecessary humility in the remark, since there was no 
more reason just then that she should go into details about her life than 
that he should about his. But melancholy and mistaken thoughts of her- 
self as a counterfeit had brought her to this. 

‘‘T do not wish to know more,” said Neigh. 

‘* And would you marry any woman offhand, without being thoroughly 
aequainted with her circumstances ?” she said, looking at him curiously, 
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and with a little admiration, for his unconscionably phlegmatic treatment 
of her motives in going to Harefield had a not unbecoming daring about it 
in Ethelberta’s eye. 

“IT would marry a woman offhand when that woman is you. I would 
make you mine this moment, did I dare; or, to speak with absolute 
accuracy, within twenty-four hours. Do assent to it, dear Mrs. Pether- 
win, and let me be sure of you for ever. I'll drive to Doctors’ Commons 
this minute, and meet you to-morrow morning at nine in the church just 
below. It is a simple impulse, but I would adhere to it in the coolest 
moment. Shall it be arranged in that way, instead of our waiting through 
the ordinary routine of preparation ? I am not a youth now, but I can 
see the bliss of such an act as that, and the contemptible nature of 
methodical proceedings beside it.”’ 

He had taken her hand. Ethelberta gave it a subtle movement back- 
wards to imply that he was not to retain the prize, and said, ‘‘ One whose 
inner life is almost unknown to you, and whom you have scarcely seen 
except at other people’s houses!” 

‘‘We know each other far better than we may think at first,” said 
Neigh. ‘‘ We are not people to love in a hurry, and I have not done so 
in this case. As for worldly circumstances, the most important items in 
a marriage contract are the persons themselves, and, as far as I am 
concerned, if I get a lady fair and wise I care for nothing further. I 
know you are beautiful, for all London owns it : I know you are talented, 
for I have read your poetry and heard your romances ; and I know you are 
politic and discreet—” 

‘‘ For I have examined your property,” said she, with a weak smile. 

Neigh bowed. ‘‘And what more can I wish to know? Come, shall 
it be ?” 

‘¢ Certainly not to-morrow.” 

‘I would be entirely in your hands in that matter. I will not urge 
you to be precipitate—I could not expect you to be ready yet. My 
suddenness perhaps offended you; but having thought deeply of this 
bright possibility I was apt to forget the forbearance to be shown at first 
in mentioning it. If I have done wrong forgive me.” 

** I will think of that,” said Ethelberta, with a cooler manner. ‘ But 
seriously, all these words are nothing to the purpose. I must remark that I 
prize your friendship, but it is not for me to marry now. ‘You have con- 
vinced me of your goodness of heart and freedom from unworthy suspicions ; 
let that be enough. The best way in which I in my turn can convince you 
of my goodness of heart is by asking you to see me in private no more.” 

“ And do you refuse to think of me as—. Why do you treat me like 
that after all?” said Neigh, surprised at this want of harmony with his 
principle that one convert to matrimony could always find a second ready- 
made. 

‘J cannot explain, I cannot explain,” said she, impatiently. ‘‘I would 
and I would not—explain I mean, not marry. I don’t love anybody 
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and I have no heart left for beginning. It is only honest in me to tell 
you that I am interested in watching another man’s career, though that is 
not to the point either, for no close relationship with him is contemplated. 
But I do not wish to speak of this any more. Do not press me to it.” 

‘“‘ Certainly I will not,’ said Neigh, seeing that she was distressed and 
sorrowful. ‘‘ But do consider me and my wishes, Mrs. Petherwin ; I have 
a right to ask it, for it is only asking a continuance of what you have 
already begun to do. To-morrow I believe I shall have the happiness of 
seeing you again.” 

She did not say no, and long after the door had closed upon him she 
remained fixed in thought. ‘How can he be blamed for his manner,” 
she said, ‘‘ after knowing what I did!” 

Ethelberta as she sat felt herself much less a Petherwin than a Chickerel, 
much less a poetess richly freighted with fancy than an adventuress with a 
nebulous prospect. Neigh was one of the few men whose presence 
seemed to attenuate her dignity in some mysterious way to its very least 
proportions ; and that act of espial, which had so quickly and inexplicably 
come to his knowledge, helped his influence still more. She knew little 
of the nature of the town-bachelor; there were opaque depths in him 
which her thoughts had never definitely plumbed. Notwithstanding her 
exaltation to the atmosphere of the Petherwin family, Ethelberta was 
very far from having the thoroughbred London woman’s knowledge of 
sets, grades, coteries, cliques, forms, glosses, and niceties, particularly 
on the masculine side. Setting the years from her infancy to her first 
look into town against those linking that epoch with the present, the 
former period covered not only the greater time, but contained the mass 
of her most vivid impressions of life and its ways. But in recognising her 
own ignorance of the ratio that words to women bear to deeds to women 
in the ethical code of the bachelor of the club, she forgot that human 
nature in the gross differs little with situation, and that a gift which, if 
the germs were lacking, no amount of training in clubs and coteries could 
supply, was mother-wit like her own. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
Mrs. BELMAINE’S—CRIPPLEGATE CHURCH. 


Neicu’s remark that he believed he should see Ethelberta again the 
next day referred to a contemplated pilgrimage of an unusual sort which 
had been arranged for that day by Mrs. Belmaine upon the grounds of an 
incidental suggestion of Ethelberta’s. One afternoon in the week previous 
they had been chatting over tea at the house of the former lady, Neigh 
being present as a casual caller, when the conversation was directed upon 
Milton by somebody opening a volume of the poet’s works that lay on a 
table near. 


“ Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee—” 
VOL. XXxII.—No. 192, 86, 
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said Mrs. Belmaine with the degree of flippancy which is considered 
correct for immortal verse, the Bible, God, &c., in these days. And 
Ethelberta replied, lit up by a quick remembrance, “ It is a good time to 
talk of Milton ; for I have been much impressed by reading the Life; and 
I have decided to go and see his tomb. Could we not all go? We ought 
to quicken our memories of the great, and of where they lie, way such a 
visit occasionally.” 

‘* We ought,” said Mrs. Belmaine. 

‘« And why shouldn’t we ?”’ continued Ethelberta with interest. 

‘‘To Westminster Abbey ?” said Mr. Belmaine, a common man of 
thirty, younger than his wife, who had lately come into the room. 

‘“No; to where he lies comparatively alone—Cripplegate Church.”’ 

‘I always thought that Milton was buried in Poets’ Corner,” said 
Mr. Belmaine. 

‘So did I,” said Neigh; ‘‘ but I have such an indifferent head for 
places that my thinking goes for nothing.” 

‘¢ Well, it would be a pretty thing to do,” said Mrs. Belmaine, “ and 
instructive to all of us. If Mrs. Petherwin would like to go, I should. 
We can take you in the carriage, and call round for Mrs. Doncastle on 
our way, and set you both down again coming back.” 

‘That would be excellent,’ said Ethelberta. ‘‘ There is nowhere I 
like going to so much as the depths of the city. The absurd narrowness of 
world-renowned streets is so surprising—so crooked and shady as they are 
too, and fall of the quaint smells of old cupboards and cellars. Walking 
through one of them reminds me of being at the bottom of some crevasse 
or gorge, the proper surface of the globe being the tops of the houses.” 

‘* You will come to take care of us, John? And you, Mr. Neigh, 
would like to come? We will tell Mr. Ladywell that he may join us if 
he cares to,” said Mrs. Belmaine. 

‘‘Oh yes,”’ said her husband quietly ; and Neigh said he should like 
nothing better, after a faint aspect of apprehension at the remoteness of 
the idea from the daily track of his thoughts. Mr. Belmaine observing 
this, and mistaking it for an indication that Neigh had been dragged into 
the party against his will by his overhasty wife, arranged that Neigh should 
go independently and meet them there at the hour named if he chose 
to do so, to give him an opportunity of staying away. LEthelberta also was 
by this time doubting if she had not been too eager with her proposal. To 
go on such a sentimental errand might be thought by her friends to be 
simply troublesome, their adherence having been given only in the regular 
course of complaisance. Sbe was still comparatively an outsider here, 
her life with Lady Petherwin having been passed chiefly in alternations 
between English watering-places and continental towns. HdWever, it 
was too late now to muse on this, and it may be added that from first to 
last Ethelberta never discovered from the Belmaines whether her proposal 
had been an infliction or a charm, so perfectly were they practised in 
sustaining that complete divorcee between thinking and saying which is 
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the hall mark of high civilisation. ‘‘ Between these and my poor crude 
Sol and Dan how great a gulf is fixed! ’’ she said to herself, well knowing 
how plainly they would have grumbled at first if under such circumstances 
they had seen no pleasure to themselves in accompanying her, and on 
second thoughts how determined they would have been to go, on the 
moral ground of giving pleasure to her. The same result, it is true; but 
reached openly ; and her heart naturally clung to the manners familiar to 
her in childhood, though impracticable now. 

But however she might doubt the Belmaines, she had no doubt as to 
Neigh’s true sentiments: the time had come when he, notwithstanding 
his air of being oppressed by almost every lively invention of town and 
country for charming griefs to rest, would not be at all oppressed by a 
quiet visit to the purlieus of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, since she was the 
originator, and was going herself. 

It was a bright hope-inspiring afternoon in this mid-May time when 
the carriage containing Mr. and Mrs. Belmaine, Mrs. Doncastle, and 
Ethelberta crept along the encumbered streets towards Barbican; tll 
turning out of that thoroughfare into Redcross Street they beheld the 
bold shape of the old tower they sought, clothed in every neutral shade, 
standing clear against the sky, dusky and grim in its upper stage, and 
hoary grey below, where every corner of every stone was completely rounded 
off by the waves of wind and storm. All people were busy here: our 
visitors seemed to be the only idle persons the city contained; and there 
was no dissonance—there never is—between antiquity and such beehive 
industry ; for pure industry in failing to observe its own existence and 
aspect partakes of the unobtrusive nature of material things. This 
intramural stir was a flywheel transparent by infinite motion, through 
which Milton and his day could be seen as if nothing intervened. Had 
there been ostensibly harmonious accessories, a crowd of observing people 
in search of the poetical, conscious of the place and the scene, what a 
discord would have arisen there. But everybody passed by Milton’s 
grave except Ethelberta and her friends, and for the moment the city’s 
less invidious conduct appeared to her more desirable as a practice than 
her own. , 

But she was brought out of this rumination by the halt at the church 
door, and completely reminded of the present by finding the church open, 
and Neigh—the, till yesterday, unimpassioned Neigh—waiting in the 
vestibule to receive them, just as if he lived there. Ladywell had not 
arrived. It was a long time before Ethelberta could get back to Milton 
again, for Neigh was continuing to impend over her future more and more 
visibly. The objects along the journey had distracted her mind from 
him ; but the moment now was as a direct renewal and prolongation of the 
declaration-time yesterday, and as if in furtherance of the conclusion of the 
episode. They all alighted and went in, the coachman being told to take 
the carriage to a quiet nook further on, and return in half-an-hour. Mrs. 
Belmaine and her carriage some years before had accidentally got jammed 
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crosswise in Cheapside through the clumsiness of the man in turning up 
a side street, blocking that great artery of the civilized world for the 
space of a minute and a half, when they were pounced upon by half-a- 
dozen policemen and forced to back ignominiously up a little slit between 
the houses where they did not mean to go, amid the shouts of the passers 
by; and it was her nervous recollection of that event which caused 
Mrs. Belmaine to be so precise in her directions now. 

By the time that they were grouped around the tomb the visit had 
assumed a much more solemn complexion than any one among them had 
anticipated. Ashamed of the influence that she discovered Neigh to be 
exercising over her, and opposing it steadily, Ethelberta drew from her 
pocket a small edition of Milton, and proposed that she should read a 
few lines from Paradise Lost. The responsibility of producing a success- 
ful afternoon was upon her shoulders ; she was, moreover, the only one 
present who could properly manage blank verse, and this was sufficient to 
justify the proposal. She stood with her head against the marble slab 
just below the bust, and began a selected piece, Neigh standing a few 
yards off on her right, looking into his hat in order to listen accurately, 
Mr. and Mrs. Belmaine and Mrs. Doncastle seating themselves in a pew 
directly facing the monument. The ripe warm colours of afternoon came 
in upon them from the west, upon the sallow piers and arches, and 
the infinitely deep brown pews beneath, the aisle over Ethelberta’s head 
being in misty shade through which glowed a lurid light from a dark- 
stained window behind. The sentences fell from her lips in a rhythmical 
cadence one by one, and she could be fancied a priestess of him before 
whose image she stood when with a vivid suggestiveness she delivered 
here, not many yards from the central money-mill of the world, yet out 
from the very tomb of their author, the passage containing the words, 





Mammon led them on ; 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven. 

When she had finished reading Ethelberta left the monument, and 
then each one present strayed independently about the building, Ethel- 
berta turning to the Jeft along the passage to the south door. Neigh—from 
whose usually apathetic face and eyes there had proceeded a secret 
smouldering light as he listened and regarded her—followed in the same 
direction, and vanished at her heels into the churchyard, whither she had 
now gone. Mr. and Mrs. Belmaine exchanged glances, and instead of 
following the pair they went with Mrs. Doncastle into the vestry to 
enquire of the person in charge for the registry of the marriage of Oliver 
Cromwell, which was solemnized here. The church was now quite 
empty, and its stillness was as a vacuum into which an occasional noise 
from the street overflowed, and became rarefied away to nothing. 

Something like five minutes had passed when a hansom stopped ont: 
side the door, and Ladywell entered the porch. He stood still, and 
looking enquiringly round for a minute or two, sat down in one of the 
high pews, as if under the impression that the others had not yet arrived, 
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While he sat here Neigh reappeared at the south door opposite, and 
came slowly in. Ladywell, in rising to go to him, saw that Neigh’s at- 
tention was engrossed by something he held in his hand. It was his 
pocket-book, and Neigh was looking at a few red rose leaves which had 
been placed between the pages. When Ladywell came forward Neigh 
looked up, started, and closed the book quickly, so that some of the petals 
fluttered to the ground between the two men. 

‘*Ah! here you are, Ladywell,” he said, recovering himself. ‘ We 
ad given you up: my aunt said that you would not care tocome. They 
are all in the vestry.’ How it came to pass that Neigh designated those in 
vestry as ‘all,’’ when there was one in the churchyard, was a thing that 
he himself could hardly have explained, so much more had it to do with 
instinct than with calculation. 

‘‘ Never mind them—don’t interrupt them,” said Ladywell. ‘The 
plain truth is that I have been very greatly disturbed in mind; and I 
could not appear earlier by reason of it. Ihad some doubt about coming 
at all.” 

‘¢ T am sorry to hear that.” 

‘‘ Neigh—I may as well tell you and have done with it. I have found 
that a lady of my acquaintance has two strings to her bow, or I am very 
much in error.” 

‘*‘ What—Mrs. Petherwin?” said Neigh, uneasily. ‘‘ But I thought 
that—that fancy was over with you long ago. Even your acquaintance 
with her was at an end, I thought.” 

‘‘In a measure it is at anend. But let me tell you that what you 


call a fancy has been anything but a fancy with me, to be over like a — 


spring shower. To speak plainly, Neigh, I consider myself badly used 
by that woman; d— badly used.” 

‘‘ Badly used ?”’ said Neigh, mechanically, and wondering all the time 
if Ladywell had been informed that Ethelberta was to be one of the party 
to-day. 

‘Well, I ought not to taik like that,’ said Ladywell, adopting a 
lighter tone. ‘‘ All is fair in courtship, I suppose, now as ever. Indeed, 
I mean to put a good face upon it: if Iam beaten, I am. But it is very 
provoking, after supposing matters to be going on smoothly, to find out 
that you are quite mistaken.” 

‘“‘T told you you were quite mistaken in supposing she cared for you.” 

‘That is just the point I was not mistaken in,” said Ladywell, 
warmly. ‘‘ She did care for me, and I stood as well with her as any man 
could stand until this fellow came, whoever he is. A sneaking scamp, 
that’s what he is. Why does he not show himself?” 

‘Don’t you really know who he is?” said Neigh, in a pronounced 
and exceptional tone, on purpose to give Ladywell a chance of suspecting, 
for the position was getting awkward. But Ladywell was blind as Barti- 
meus in that direction, so well had indifferenze to Ethelberta’s charms 
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been feigned by Neigh until he thought seriously of marrying her. Yet 
unfortunately for the interests of calmness, Ladywell was less blind with 
his outward eye. In his reflections his glance had lingered again upon 
the pocket-book which Neigh still held in his hand, and upon the two or 
three rose-leaves on the floor, until he said idly, superimposing humorous- 
ness upon misery, as men in love can: 

‘* Rose-leaves, Neigh? I thought you did not care for flowers. What 
makes you amuse yourself with such sentimental objects as they, only fit 
for women, or painters like me? If I had not observed you with my 
own eyes I should have said that you were about the last man in the 
world to care for things of that sort. Whatever makes you keep rose- 
leaves in your pocket-book ?” 

‘* The best reason on earth,” said Neigh. ‘‘A woman gave them to 
me.” 

‘‘ That proves nothing unless she is a great deal to you,” said Lady- 
well, with the experienced air of a man who, whatever his inferiority in 
years to Neigh, was far beyond him in knowledge of that sort, by virtue 
of his recent trials. 

‘‘ She is a great deal to me.” 

“If I did not know you to be such a confirmed misogynist I should 
say that this is a serious matter.” 

‘*It is serious,” said Neigh quietly. ‘‘ The probability is that I shall 
marry the woman who gave me these. Anyhow I have asked her the 
question, and she has not altogether said no.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it, Neigh,” said Ladywell heartily. ‘I am glad 
to hear that your star js higher than mine.” 

Before Neigh could make further reply Ladywell was attracted by the 
glow of green sunlight reflected through the south door by the grass of 
the churchyard, now in all its spring freshness and luxuriance. He bent 
his steps thither, followed anxiously by Neigh. 

“JT had no idea there was such a lovely green spot in the city,” — 
Ladywell continued, passing out. ‘‘ Trees, too, planted out in the manner 
of an orchard. What a charming place!” 

The place was truly charming just at that date. The untainted leaves 
of the lime and plane-trees and the newly-sprung grass had in the sun 
a brilliancy of beauty that was brought into extraordinary prominence by 
the sable soil showing here and there, and the charcoaled stems and 
trunks out of which the leaves budded: they seemed an importation, not a 
produce, and their delicacy such as would perish in a day. 

‘“‘ What is this round tower?” Ladywell said again, walking towards 
the iron-grey bastion, partly covered with ivy and Virginia creeper, which 
stood obtruding into the enclosure. vr 

‘Oh, didn’t you know that was here? That's a piece of the old city 
wall,” said Neigh, looking fuytively around at the same time. Behind 
the bastion the churchyard ran into a long narrow strip, grassed like the 
vther part, but completely hidden from it by the cylinder of ragged 
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masonry. On rounding this projection, Ladywell beheld within a few feet 
of him a lady whom he knew too well. 
‘‘ Mrs. Petherwin here!” exclaimed he, proving how ignorant he had 


- been of the composition of the party he was to meet, and accounting at 


the same time for his laxity in attending it. 

‘‘I forgot to tell you,” said Neigh awkwardly, behind him, “ that 
Mrs. Petherwin was to come with us.” 

Ethelberta blushed deeply: she was as embarrassed as if she had 
been detected in a crime. However, she came up to him and said, “I 
did not see you before this moment: we had been thinking you would not 
come.” 

While these words were being prettily spoken, Ladywell’s face became 
pale as death. On Ethelberta’s bosom were the stem and green calyx of 
a rose, almost all its flower having disappeared. It had been a red rose, 
for two or three leaves remained upon her dress to tell the tale. 

She could not help noticing his fixed gaze, and she said quickly, 
‘‘'Yes, I have lost my pretty rose: this may as well go now,” and she 
plucked out the stem and flung it away. 

Poor Ladywell turned round to meet Mr. and Mrs. Belmaine, whose 
voices were beginning to be heard just within the church door, leaving 
Neigh and Ethelberta together. It was a graceful act of young Ladywell’s, 
that in the midst of his own pain at the strange tale the rose-leaves 
suggested—Neigh’s rivalry, Ethelberta’s mutability, his own defeat—he was 
not regardless of the intense embarrassment that might have been caused 
had he remained. 

The two were silent at first, and it was evident that Ethelberta’s mood 
was one of anger. She turned aside from him to follow the others, when 
Neigh spoke in a tone somewhat bitter and somewhat stern. 

“‘ What—going like that? After being compromised together, why 
don’t you close with me? Ladywell knows all: I had already told him 
that the rose-leaves were given me by my intended wife. We seem to him to 
be practising deceptions all of a piece, and what folly it is to play off so! 
As to what I did, that I ask your forgiveness for.” 

Ethelberta looked upon the ground and maintained a compressed lip. 
Neigh resumed: ‘If I showed more feeling than you care for, I insist 
that it was not more than was natural under the circumstances, if not 
quite proper. Opinions may differ, but my experience goes to prove that 
conventional squeamishness at such times as these is more talked and 
written about than practised. Plain behaviour must be expected when 
marriage is the question. Nevertheless, I do say—and I cannot say more 
—that I am sincerely sorry to have offended you by exceeding my privi- 
leges. I will never do so again.” 

‘“‘ Don’t say privileges. You have none.” 

* T am sorry that I thought otherwise, and that others will think so 
too. Ladywell is, at any rate, bent on thinking so.... It might have 
been made known to him in a gentle way—but God disposes.” 
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“‘ There is nothing to make known—I don’t understand,” said Ethel- 
berta, going from him. 

By this time Ladywell had walked round the gravel walks with the two 
other ladies and Mr. Belmaine, and they were all turning to come back 
again. The young painter had deputed his voice to reply to their 
remarks, but his understanding continued poring upon other things. 
When he came up to Ethelberta, his agitation had left him: she too was 
free from constraint; while Neigh was some distance off, carefully 
examining nothing in particular in an old fragment of wall. 

The little party was now united again as to its persons; though in 
spirit far otherwise. They went through the church in general talk, 
Ladywell sad but serene, and Ethelberta keeping far-removed both from 
him and from Neigh. She had at this juncture entered upon that Sphinx- 
like stage of existence in which, contrary to her earlier manner, she 
signified to no one of her ways, plans, or sensations, and spoke little on 
any subject at all. There were occasional smiles now which came only 
from the face, and speeches from the lips merely. 

The journey home was performed as they had come, Ladywell not 
accepting the seat in Neigh’s cab, which was phlegmatically offered him. 
Mrs. Doncastle’s acquaintance with Ethelberta had been slight until this 
day ; but the afternoon’s proceeding had much impressed the matron with 
her younger friend. Before they parted she said, with the sort of affabi- 
lity which is meant to signify the beginning of permanent friendship: ‘‘ A 
friend of my husband's, Lord Mountclere, has been anxious for some time 
to meet you. He is a great admirer of the poems, ard more still of the 
story-telling invention, and your power in it. He has been present many 
times at the Mayfair Hall to hear you. When will you dine with us to 
meet him? I know you will like him. Will Thursday be convenient ?” 

Ethelberta stood for a moment reflecting, and reflecting hoped that 
Mrs. Doncastle had not noticed her momentary perplexity. Crises were 
becoming as common as blackberries; and she had foreseen this one a 
long time. It was not that she was to meet Lord Mountelere, for he was 
only a name and a distant profile to her: it was that her father would 
necessarily be present at the meeting, in the most anomalous position that 
human nature could endure. 

However, having often proved in her disjointed experience that the 
shortest way out of a difficulty lies straight through it, Ethelberta decided 
to dine at the Doncastles, and, 4s she murmured that she should have 
great pleasure in meeting any friend of theirs, set about contriving how 
the encounter with her dearest relative might be made safe and unsus- 
pected. She bade them adieu blithely ; but the thoughts engengered by 
the invitation stood before her as sorrowful and rayless ghosts which could 
not be laid. Often at such conjunctures as these, when the futility of her 
great undertaking was more than usually manifest, did Ethelberta long 
like a tired child for the conclusion of the whole matter ; when her work 
should be over, and the evening come ; when she might draw her boat upon 
the shore, and in some thymy nook await eternal night with a placid mind. 
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1- 
CHAPTER XXX. i 

" ETHELBERTA’S—MR. CHICKEREL’S Room. | 
ir Tue question of Neigh or no Neigh had reacked a pitch of insistence i 
3. which no longer permitted dallying, even by a popular beauty. His 
is character was becoming defined to Ethelberta as something very differently 
y composed from that of her first imagining. She had set him down to be 

a man whose habitual inexcitability owed nothing to self-repression, but ; 
n stood as the natural uncoated margin of the mass within. As were the 
:, cliffs of her new domain, so were the quarries, she had thought. Neigh’s 
n urban torpor, she said, might have been in the first instance produced by 
.. art, but, were it thus, it had gone so far as to permeate rather than er- 
e crust him. This had been disproved, first surprisingly, by his reported , 
n statement ; wondrously, in the second place, by his call upon her and ° 
y sadden proposal; thirdly, to a degree simply astounding, by what had 

transpired in the City that day. For Neigh, before the fervour had sub- 
t sided that was produced in him by her look and general power while read- [ 
\. ing Paradise Lost, found himself alone with her in a nook outside the 
8 church, and there, had almost demanded her promise to be his wife. 
h She had replied by asking for time, and idly offering him the petals of 


- her rose, that had shed themselves in her hand. Neigh, in taking them, 
\ pressed her fingers more warmly than she had given him warrant for, 
F) which offended her. It was certainly a very momentary affair, and when 
e it was over seemed to surprise himself almost as much as it had vexed 
y 
0 





her; but it had reminded her of one truth which she was in danger of for- 
getting. The town gentleman was not half so far removed from Sol and / 
Dan, and the hard-handed order in general, in his passions as in his phi- 
t losophy. He still continued to be the male of his species, and when the 
e heart was hot with a dream Pall Mall had much the same aspect as Wessex. 
a Well, she had not accepted him yet; indeed, for the moment they were 
s in a pet with one another. Yet that might soon be cleared off, and then 
d recurred the perpetual question, would the advantage that might accrue to 
t her people by her marriage be worth the sacrifice? One palliative feature 
must be remembered when we survey the matrimonial ponderings of the 
poetess and romancer. What she contemplated was not meanly to en- 
snare a husband just to provide incomes for her and her family, but to 
find some man she might respect, who would maintain her in such a stage 
of comfort as should, by setting her mind free from temporal anxieties, 
enable her to further organise her talents, and provide incomes for them 
herself. Plenty of saleable originality was left in her as yet, but it was 
getting crushed under the rubbish of her necessities. 

She was not sure that Neigh would stand the test of her revelations. 
It would be possible to lead him to marry her without revealing anything— 
the events of the last few days had shown her that—yet Ethelberta’s 
honesty shrank from the safe course of holding her tongue. It might be a 
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pleasant surprise to many a modern gentleman of birth to find himself allied 
with a lady, none of whose ancestors had ever pandered to a court, lost an 
army, taken a bribe, oppressed a community, or broken a bank; but the 
added disclosure that, in avoiding these normal stains, her kindred had 
worked and continued to work with their hands for bread, might lead such 
an one to consider that the novelty was dearly purchased by a mover in 
circles from which the greatest ostraciser of all is servitude. 

Ethelberta was, upon the whole, dissatisfied with her progress thus 
far. She had planned many things and fulfilled few. Had her father 
been by this time provided for and made independent of the world, as she 
had thought he might be, not only would her course with regard to Neigh 
be quite clear, but the impending awkwardness of dining with her father 
behind her chair could not have occurred. ‘True, that was a small matter 
beside her regret for his own sake that he was still in harness ; and a mere 
change of occupation would be but a tribute to a fastidiousness which he 
did not himself share. She had frequently tried to think of a vocation for 
him that would have a more dignified sound, and be less dangerously close 
to her own path ; the post of care-taker at some provincial library, country 
stationer, registrar of births and deaths, and many others, had been dis- 
cussed and dismissed in face of the unmanageable fact that her father was 
serenely happy and comfortable as a butler, looking with dread at any hint 
of change short of perfect retirement. Since, then, she could not offer 
him this retirement, what right had she to interfere with his mode of life 
at all? In no other social groove on earth would he thrive as he throve 
in his present one, to which he had been accustomed from boyhood, and 
where the remuneration was actually greater than in professions ten times 
as stately in name. 

For the rest, too, Ethelberta had indulged in hopes, the high educa- 
tion of the younger ones being the chief of these darling wishes. Picotee 
wanted looking to badly enough. Sol and Dan required no material help ; 
they had quickly obtained good places of work under a Pimlico builder, for 
though the brothers scarcely showed as yet the light-fingered deftness of 
London artizans, the want was in a measure compensated by their pains- 
taking, and employers are far from despising country hands who bring 
with them strength, industry, and a desire to please. But their sister had 
other lines laid down for them than those of level progress ; to start them 
some day as masters instead of men was a long-cherished wish of Ethel- 
berta’s. 

Thus she had quite enough machinery in her hands to keep decently 
going, even were she to marry a man who would take a kindly view of her 
peculiar situation, and afford her opportunities of strengthening her powers 
for her kindred’s good. But what would be the result if, eighteen months 
hence—the date at which her occupation of the house in Connaught Cres- 
cent came to an end—she were still a widow, with no accumulated capital, 
her platform talents grown homely and stunted through narrow living, and 
her tender vein of poesy completely dispersed by it? To calmly relinquish 
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the struggle at that point would have been the act of a stoic, but not of a 
woman, particularly when she considered the children, the hopes of her 
mother for them, and her own condition—though this was least—under 
the ironical cheers which would greet a slip back into the mire. 

It here becomes necessary to turn for a moment to Master Joey 
Chickerel, Etibelberta’s troublesome page and brother. The face of this 
juvenile was that of a Greco-Roman Satyr to the furthest degree of com- 
pleteness. Viewed in front, the outer line of his upper lip rose ina 
double arch nearly to his little round nostrils, giving an expression of a 
jollity so delicious to himself as to compel a perpetual drawing in of his 
breath. During half-laughs his lips parted in the middle, and remained 
closed at the corners, which were small round pits like his nostrils, the 
same form being repeated as dimples a little further back upon his cheek. 
The opening for each eye formed a sparkling crescent, both upper and 
under lid having the convexity upwards. 

But during some few days preceding the dinner-party at the Don- 
castles all this changed. The luxuriant curves departed, a compressed 
lineality was to be observed everywhere, the pupils of his eyes seemed 
flattened, and the carriage of his head was limp and sideways. This was 
a feature so remarkable and new in him that Picotee noticed it, and was 
lifted from the melancholy current of her own affairs in contemplating his. 

‘¢ Well, what’s the matter ?’’ said Picotee. 

‘* Oh—nothing,”’ said Joey. 

“Nothing? How can you say so?” 

‘‘ The world’s a holler mockery—that’s what I say.” 

‘‘ Yes, so it is, to some; but not to you,’’ said Picotee, sighing. 

‘“‘ Don’t talk argument, Picotee. I only hope you'll never feel what I 
feel now.” 

‘“‘ Has anybody been beating you ?” 

‘‘ Beating! Do I look like a person who gets beatings? No, it is 
a madness,” said Joey, putting his hand upon his chest. ‘The case is, 
I am in love.”’ 

‘¢O Joey, a boy no bigger than you are!’’ said Picotee, reprovingly. 
Her personal interest in the passion, however, provoked her to inquire, 
in the next breath, ‘‘ Who is it? Do tell, Joey.” 

‘No bigger than I! What hev bigness to do with it? That’s just 
like your old-fashioned notions. Bigness is no more wanted in courting 
now-a-days than in soldiering or smoking or any other duty of man. 
Husbands is rare ; and a promising courter who means business will fetch 
his price in these times, big or small, I assure ye. I might have been 
engaged a dozen times over as far as the bigness goes. You should see 
what a miserable little fellow my rival is afore you talk like that. Now you 
know I’ve gof a rival, perhaps you'll own there must be something in it.” 

‘* Yes, that seems like the real thing. But who is the young woman ?” 

‘* Well, I don’t mind telling you, Picotee. It is Mrs, Doneastle’s new 
maid. I called to see father last night, and had supper there; and you 
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should have seed how lovely she were—eating sparrowgrass sideways, as 
if she were born to it. But, of course, there’s a rival—there always is— 
I might have known that, and I will crush him!” 

‘¢ But Mrs. Doncastle’s new maid—if that was she I caught a glimpse 
of the other day—is ever so much older than you—a dozen years.” 

‘‘ What’s that to a man in love? Pooh—I wish you would leave me, 
Picotee ; I wants to be alone.” 

A short time after this Picotee was in the company of Ethelberta, and 
she took occasion to mention Joey’s attachment. Ethelberta grew exceed- 
ingly angry directly she heard of it. 

‘‘ What a fearful nuisance that boy is becoming,” she said. ‘‘ Does 
father know anything of this ?” 

‘¢T think not,” said Picotee. ‘‘Oh no, he cannot; he would not allow 
any such thing to go on; she is so much older than Joey.” 

‘¢T should think he wouldn't allow it! The fact is, I must be more 
strict about this growing friendliness between you all and the Doncastle 
servants. There shall be absolutely no intimacy or visiting of any sort. 
When father wants to see any of you he must come here, unless there is a 
most serious reason for your calling upon him. Some disclosure, or 
reference to me otherwise than as your mistress, will certainly be made 
else, and then Iam ruined. I will speak to father myself about Joey's 
absurd nonsense this evening. I am going tosee him on another matter.” 
And Ethelberta sighed. ‘‘I am to dine there on Thursday,” she added. 

‘To dine there, Berta? Well, that is a strange thing! Why, father 
will be close to you!” 

“ Yes,”’ said Ethelberta, quietly. 

‘‘ How I should like to see you sitting at a grand dinner-table, among 
lordly dishes and shining people, and father about the room unnoticed ! 
Berta, I have never seen a dinner-party in my life, and father said that I 
should some day ; he promised me that long ago.” 

‘‘ How will he be able to carry out that, my dear child?” said Kthel- 
berta, drawing her sister gently to her side. 

‘‘Father says that for an hour and half the guests are quite fixed in 
the dining-room, and as unlikely to move as if they were trees planted 
round the table. Do let me go and see you, Berta,’’ Picotee added, coax- 
ingly. ‘I would give anything to see how you look in the midst of 
elegant people talking and laughing, and you my own sister all the time, 
und me looking on like puss-in-the-corner ! ” 

Ethelberta could hardly resist the entreaty, in spite of her recent reso- 
lation. 

‘* We will leave that to be considered when I come home to-night,” 
she said. ‘I must hear what father says.” ¥ 

After dark the same evening a woman, dressed in plain black and 
wearing a hood, went to the servants’ entrance of Mr. Doncastle’s house, 
and inquired for Mr. Chickerel. Ethelberta found him in a room by him- 
pelf, and on entering she closed the door behind her, and unwrapped her 
lace. 
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‘¢Can you sit with me a few minutes, father ?”’ she said. 

‘¢ Yes, for a quarter of an hour or so,” said the butler. ‘‘ Has any- 
thing happened ? I thought it might be Picotee.” 

‘<No. All’s well yet. But I thought it best to see you upon one or 
two matters which are harassing me a little just now. The first is, that 
stupid boy Joey has got entangled in some way with the lady’s-maid at 
this house; a ridiculous affair it must be by all account, but it is too 
serious for me to treat lightly. She will worm everything out of him, and 
a pretty business it will be then.” 

“God bless my soul! why, the woman is old enough to be his 
mother! I have never heard a sound of it till now. What do you pro- 
pose to do?” 

“‘T have hardly thought: I cannot tell at all. But we will consider 
that after I have done. The next thing is, I am to dine here Thursday— 
that is, to-morrow.” 

‘You going to dine here, are you?” said her father in surprise. 
‘Dear me, that’s news. We have a dinner-party to-morrow, but I was 
not aware that you knew our people.” 

‘“‘T have accepted the invitation,” said Ethelberta. ‘But if you 
think I had better stay away, I will get out of it by some means.— 
Heavens! what does that mean—will anybody come in?” she added, 
rapidly pulling up her hood and jumping from the seat as the loud tones 
of a bell clanged forth in startling proximity. 

“‘Oh no—it is all safe,’’ said her father. ‘‘It is the area door— 
nothing to do with me. About the dinner: I don’t see why you may 
not come. Of course you will take no notice of me, nor shall I of you. 
It is to be rather a large party. Lord What's-his-name is coming, and 
several good people.” 

‘Yes ; he is coming to meet me, it appears. But, father,’’ she said 
more softly and slowly, ‘‘ how wrong it will be for me to come so close to 
you, and never recognise you! I don’t like it. I wish you could have 
given up service by this time; it would have been so much less painful 
for us all round. I thought we might have been able to manage it 
somehow.” 

‘* Nonsense, nonsense,” said Mr. Chickerel, crossly. ‘‘ There is not 
the least reason why I should give up. If you don’t like me as I am, 
you must keep away from me. Don’t be uneasy about my comfort; I 
am right enough, thank God. I can mind myself for many a year yet.” 

Ethelberta looked at him with tears in her eyes, but she did not speak. 
She never could help crying when she met her father here. 

‘‘T have been in service now for more than seven-and-thirty years,” 
her father went on. ‘It is an honourable calling; and why should you 
maintain me because you can earn a few pounds by your gifts, and an 
old woman left you her house and a few sticks of furniture? Suppose 
I should agree to come and live with you, and then you should be ill, 
or such like, and I no longer able to help myself? Qh no, I'll stick where 
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I am, for here I am safe as to food and shelter at any rate. Surely,« 
Ethelberta, it is only right that I, who ought to keep you all, should at 
least keep your mother and myself? As to our position, that we cannot 
help ; and I don’t mind that you are unable to own me.” 

‘IT wish I could own you—all of you.” 

‘* Well, you chose your course, my dear; and you must abide by it. 
Having put your hand to the plough, it will be foolish to turn back.” 

“It would, I suppose. Yet I wish I could get a living by some 
simple humble occupation, and drop the name of Petherwin, and be Berta 
Chickerel again, and live in a green cottage as we used to do when I was 
small. I am miserable to a pitiable degree sometimes, and sink into 
regrets that I ever fell into such a groove as this. I don’t like covert 
deeds, such as coming here to-night, and many are necessary with me 
from time to time. There is something without which splendid energies 
are a drug; and that is acold heart. There is another thing necessary 
to energy, too—the power of distinguishing your visions from your fore- 
casts when looking into the future, so as to allow your energy to lay hold 
of the forecasts only. I begin to have a fear that mother is right when 
she implies that I undertook to carry out visions and all. But ten of us 
are so many to cope with. If God Almighty had only killed off three- 
quarters of us when we were little, a body might have done something for 
the rest ; but as we are it is hopeless !”’ 

“There is no use in your going into high doctrine like that,’ said 
Chickerel. ‘‘ As I said before, you chose your course. You have begun 
to fly high, and you had better keep there.” 

‘“‘ And to do that there is only one way—that is, to do it surely, so 
that I bave some groundwork to enable me to keep up to the mark in my 
profession. That way is marriage.” 

‘Marriage ? Who are you going to marry?” 

‘God knows. Perhaps Lord Mountclere. Stranger things have 
happened.” y 

‘Yes, so they have; though not many wretcheder things. I would 
sooner fee you in your grave, Ethelberta, than Lord Mountclere’s wife, or 
the wife of anybody like him, great as the honour would be.” 

‘“* Of course that was only something to say; I don’t know the man 
even.” 

‘««T know his valet. However, marry who you may, I hope you'll be 
happy, my dear girl. You would be still more divided from us in that 
event; but when your mother and I are dead, it will make little 
difference.” 

Ethelberta placed her hand upon his shoulder, and smiled cheerfully. 
“ Now, father, don’t despond, All will be well, and we shall see no such 
misfortune as that for many a year. Leave all to me. I am a rare hand 
at contrivances.” 

“You are indeed, Berta. It seems to me quite wonderful that we 
should be living so near together and nobody suspect the relationship, 
because of the precautions yoy bave taken.” 
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‘‘ Yet the precautions were rather Lady Petherwin’s than mine, as 
you know. Consider how she kept me abroad. My marriage being so 
secret made it easy to cut off all traces, unless anybody had made it a 
special business to search for them. That people should suspect as yet 
would be by far the more wonderful thing of the two. But we must, for 
one thing, have no visiting between our girls and the servants here, or 
they soon will suspect.”’ 

Ethelberta then laid down a few laws on the subject, and, explaining 
the other details of her visit, told her father soon that she must leave 
him. . 

He took her along the passage and into the area. They were stand- 
ing at the bottom of the steps, saying a few parting words about Picotce’s 
visit to see the dinner, when a female figure appeared by the railing above, 
slipped in at the gate, and flew down the steps past the father and 
daughter. At the moment of passing she whispered breathlessly to him, 
‘‘Ts that you, Mr. Chickerel ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” said the butler. 

She tossed into his arms a quantity of wearing apparel, and adding, 
‘¢ Please take them upstairs for me—I am late,” rushed into the house. 

“Good heavens, what does that mean?” said Ethelberta, holding 
her father’s arm in her uneasiness. 

‘‘ That’s the new lady’s-maid, just come in from an evening walk— 
that young scamp’s sweetheart, if what you tell me is true. I don’t yet 
know what her character is, but she runs neck and neck with time closer 
than any woman I ever met. She stays out at night like this till the 
last moment, and often throws off her dashing courting-clothes in this 
way, as she runs down the steps, to save a journey to the top of the house 
to her room before going to Mrs. Doncastle’s, who is in fact at this 
minute waiting for her. Only look here.” Chickerel gathered up a hat 
decked with feathers and flowers, a parasol, and a light muslin train-skirt, 
out of the pocket of the latter tumbling some long golden tresses of hair. 

‘* What an extraordinary woman,” said Ethelberta. ‘A perfect 
Cinderella. The idea of Joey getting desperate about a woman like that ; 
no doubt she has just come in from meeting him.” 

‘‘ No doubi—a blockhead. That’s his taste, is it ? I'll soon see if I 
can’t cure his taste if it inclines towards Mrs. Menlove.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. what ?” 

‘‘Menlove; that’s her name. She came about a fortnight ago.” 

‘¢ And is that Menlove-—what shall we do!” exclaimed Ethelberta. 
‘¢ The idea of the boy singling out her —why it is ruin to him, to me, and 
- tousall!” 

She hastily explained to her father that Menlove had been Lady 
Petherwin’s maid and her own at some time before the death of her 
mother-in-law, that she had only stayed with them through a three 
months’ tour because of her flightiness, and hence had learnt nothing of 
Ethelberta’s history, and probably had never thought at all about it. But 
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nevertheless they were as well acquainted as a lady and her maid well 
could be in the time. ‘‘ Like all such doubtful characters,” continued 
Ethelberta, ‘‘ she was one of the cleverest and lightest-handed women we 
ever had about us. When she first came, my hair was getting quite 
weak ; but by brushing it every day in a peculiar manner, and treating it 
as only she knew how, she brought it into splendid condition.” 

‘‘ Well, this is the devil to pay, upon my life!” said Mr. Chickerel, 
with a miserable gaze at the bundle of clothes and the general situation at 
the same time. ‘‘ Unfortunately for her friendship, I have snubbed her 
two or three times filready, for I don't care about her manner. You know 
she has a way of trading on a man’s sense of honour till it puts him into 
an awkward position. She is perfectly well aware that whatever scrape I 
find her out in I shall not have the conscience to report her, because I 
am a man, and she a defenceless woman; and so she takes advantage of 
one’s feeling by making me, or either of the menservants, her bottle- 
holder, as you sce she’has done now.” 

‘‘ This is all simply dreadfal,” said Ethelberta. ‘Joey is shrewd and 
trastworthy ; but in the hands of such a woman as that! I suppose she 
did not recognise me.” 

“‘ There was no chance of that in the dark.” 

‘‘ Well, I cannot do anything in it,” said she. ‘I cannot manage 
Joey at all.” 


‘‘T will see if I can,” said Mr. Chickerel. ‘‘ Courting at his age, in- 
deed—what shall we hear next!” : 
Chickerel then accompanied his daughter along the street till an 
empty cab passed them, and putting her into it he returned to the house 


again. 
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